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“First Pure then Peaceable—without Partiality and without Hypocrisy.” 


Vortume VII. 


it were done by some concussion of gunpowder, 


The Pacitic. 


California, its Characteristics and Pro-. 
spects. | 


BY REV. HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D. 


‘Whoever. wishes, for health’s sake or for 
any other reason, to change the sceneries or 
_ the objects and associations of his life, should 

set off, not for Europe, but for California. 
And this the more certainly, if he is a lov- 
ing and sharp observer of nature; for nature 
meets us here in moods entirely new; so that 
we have even to make her acquaintance over 
again; going back, as it were, to be started in 
a fresh childhood. All our common, or pre- 
viously formed impressions, calculations and 
weather-wisdoms are at fault. We find that 
we really understand nothing and have. every- 
. to learn. ‘We begin to imagine, for ex- 
ample, that her way is to be thus, or thus; or 
that her operations are to be solved in this, or 
that manner, but we very soon discover that it 
will not hold. Our guess must be given up 
and we must try again. A person who is at 
all curious, in the study of natural phenomena, 
will be held in a puzzle thus for whole months, 
and will nearly complete the cycle of the year, 
before he seems to himself to have come into 
any real understanding with the new world he 
is in; just as if he-were on a visif to Jupiter 
and wanted to sail round the sun with him, for 
at least once, and feel out his year, before he 
can be sure that he understands a single day. 

California being to this extent a new world, 
having its own combinations, characters, and 
colors, it is not to be supposed that we can 
make any reader acquainted with it by words 
of description. .The most we can hope to ac- 
‘complish is, that by giving some notes on its 
physical and social characteristics, we may ex- 
cite a more curious and possibly a more intel- 
ligent interest in California life, and the cer- 
tainly great scenes preparing to be revealed in 
that far off, outside, isolated state of the Re- 
public’ It is not to be supposed that every 
partictlar representation or suggestion we may 
offer will be verified by the experiments and 
exact observations of science, or by the tests of 
moral and economical statistics; we only look 
on with our mere eyes, giving our impressions, 
and venturing what guesses and possible appli- 
‘cations may occur to us. 

The first and most difficult thing to appre- 
hend respecting California is the climate, upon 
which, of course, depend tthe advantages of 
health and physical development, the growths 
and their conditions and kinds, and the modus 
operandi, or general cast, of the seasons. But 
this, again, is scarcely possible, without dismiss- 
ing, first of all, the word climate, and substitut- 
ing the plural, climates. For it cannot be 
said of California, as of New England, or the 
Middle States, that it has a climate. On the 
contrary, it has a great multitude, curiously 
pitched together, at short distances, one from 
another, defying too, not seldom, our most ac- 
_ cepted notions of the effects of latitude and 
The only way, therefore, is to dismiss general- 
ities, cease to look for a climate, and find, if 
we can, by what process the combinations and 
varieties are made; for when we get hold of 
the manner and going on of cause, all the 
varieties are easily reducible. 

To make this matter intelligible, conceive 
that middle California, the region of which we 
now speak, lying between the head waters of 
the two great rivers, and about four hundred 
-and fifty or five hundred miles long from north 
to south, is divided lengthwise, parallel to the 
coast, into three strips, or ribands of about 
equal width. First, the coast-wise region, 
comprising two, three, and sometimes four 
parallel tiers of mountains froin five hundred 
to four thousand, five thousand, or even ten 
thousand feet high. Next, advancing inward, 
we have a middle strip, from fifty to seventy 
miles wide, of almost dead plain, which is 
called the great vAlley; down the scarcely 
pereeptible slopes of which, from north to 
south, and south to north, run the two great 
rivers, the Sacramento and the San Joaquin, 
to join their waters at the middle of the- basin 
and pass off to the sea. The third long strip, 
or riband, is the slope of the Sierra Nevada 
chain, which bounds the great valley on the 
east, and contains in its foot-hills, or rather in 
its lower half, all the gold mines. The upper 
half is, to a great extent, bare granite rock, and 

is crowned, at the summit, with snow, about 
eight months of the year. — 

Now the climate of these parallel strips will 
be different almost of course, and subordinate, 
local differences, quite as remarkable, will re- 
inate features in the local con- 
wticularly of the seaward strip 
ror all the varieties of climat 
distinct as they become, are made by vari 
' tions wrought in the rates of motion, the 
courses, the temperature, and the dryness of 
a single wind; viz, the trade wind of the sum- 
mer months, which blows directly inward all 
the time, only with much greater power during 
that part of the day when the rarefaction of 
the great central valley comes to its aid; that 
is from about ten o'clock in the morning, to the 
setting of the sun. . Conceive such a wind, 
chilled by the cold waters that have come 
down from the Northern Pacific, perhaps from 
Behring Straits, combing the tops and wheel- 
ing round through the valleys of the coast-wise 
mountains, crossing the great valley at a much 
retarded rate, and growing hot and dry, fan- 
_ Ding gently the. foot-hills and sides of the 
Sierra, still more retarded by the piling ne- 
cessary to break over into Utah, and the con- 
ditions of the California climate, or climates, 
will be understood with general accuracy. 
Greater simplicity in the matter of climate 
greater variety is hardly to 
be 


imagin 4 

For the whole dry season, viz, from May to 
November, this wind is in regular blast, day 
by day, only sometimes appfoaching a little 
more nearly to a tempest than at others. It 
never brings a drop of rain, however thick and 
rain-like the clouds it sometimes drives before 
it.- The cloud element, indeed is always in it. 
Sometimes it is floated above, in the manner 
commonly designated by the term cloud. Some- 
times, as in the early morning, when the wind 
is most quiet, it may be seen as a kind of fog 
bank résting on the sea-wall monntains, or 
reliing down landward through the insterstices 


composedly, the 
becomes blown fog, a‘ kind of lead dust 


Francisco, in the afternoon, he will commonly 


see, directly abreast of the Golden Gate where | grand 


this ‘wind. drives in with its greatest power, a 
of the lead dust shooti Weich ie the 
of thirty or forty degrees, (which is the 
of the wind preparing to leap the second | 


or depression. 


chain of mountains, the other side of the bay,) 
and finally tapering off and vanishing, at a 
mid-air point eight or ten miles inland, where 
the increased heat of the atmosphere has taken 
up the moisture, and restored its complete 
transparency. ‘This wind is so cold, that one 
who will sit upon the deck of the afternoon 
steamer passing up the Bay, will even require 
his heaviest winter clothing. And so rough 
are the waters of the Bay, land-locked and 
narrow 4s it is, that sea-sickness is a kind of 
regular experience, with such as are candi- 
dates for that kind of felicity. 

We return now to the middle strip of the great 


valley where the engine, or rather boiler power, 


that operates the coast wind in a great part of 
its velocity, is located. Here the heat, rever- 
yg in a forge, or oven whence Cali—for- 
nia (Caleo and fornan) becomes, even in the 

ing,so much raised thatthe ground is no 


‘longer able, by any remaining cold there is in 


it, to condense the clouds, and rain ceases. A 
little further on in the season, there is not cool- 
ing influence enough left to allow even the 
phenomena of cloud, and for weeks together, 
not a cloud will be seen, unless, by chance, the 
skirt of one may just appear now and then, 
hanging over the summit of the western moun- 
tains. The sun rises, fixing his hot stare on 
the world, and stares through the day. Then 


he returns as in an orrery, and stares through 


another, in exactly the same way. The 
thermometer will go up, not seldom, to 100 


deg. or even 110 deg., and judging by what | 


we know of effects here in New England, we 
should suppose that life would scarcely be sup- 
portable. And yet there is much less suffer- 
ing from heat in this valley than with us, for 
the reason probably that the nights are uni- 
formly cool. The thermometer goes down 


regularly with the sun, and one or two blan- 
kets are wanted for the comfort of the night. 
This cooling of the night is probably deter- 
mined by the fact that the cool sea-wind, 
sweeping through the upper air of the valley, 
from the coast mountains on one side, over the 
mountains and mountain passes of the Sierra 
on the other, is not able to get down to the 
ground of the valley during the day, because 
ofthe powerfully steaming column of heat that 
rises from it; but as soon as the sun goes down, 
it drops immediately to the level of the plain, 
bathing it for the night with a kind of perpen- 
dicular sea breeze, that has lost for the time a 
great part of its lateral motion. 
quence is that no one is greatly debilitated by 
the heat. On tthe contrary, it is the general 
testimony, that a man can do as much of men- 
tal or 
other. 
opinion, that horses will here maintain a wond- 
erful energy, traveling greater distances, com- 
plaining far less of heat, and sustaining their 
spirit a 
also to be noted that there is no special ten- 
dency to févers in this hot region, except in 
what is called the tule bottom, a kind of giant 
bulrush region, along the most depressed and 
‘marshiest portions of the rivers. 


The conse- 


pe labor in this climate, as in any 
d it is a good confirmation of this 


t deal better than with us. It is 


Passing now to the eastern strip or portion, 


the slope of the Nevada, the heat, except in 
those deep cafions where the reverberation 
makes it sometimes even insupportable, is 
qualified in degree, according to the altitude. 
A gentle west wind, heated in the lower parts 
or foothills by the heat of the valley, fans it all 
day. 
iden Here also, on the slope of the Nevada, 
the nights are always cool in:summer, so cool 
that the late and early frosts leave too short a 
space for’the ordinary summer crop to mature, 
even where the altitude is not more than 3,000 
or 4,000 feet. Meantime, at the top of the 


At points which are higher the wind, is 


Sierra, where the west wind, piling up from 


below, breaks over into Utah, travelers under- 
take to say that, in some of the passes it blows 
with such stress as even to polish the rocks, 
by the gravel and sand which it drives before 
it. The day is cloudless on the slope of the 


Sierra, as in the valley, but on the top there 


is now and then, or once in a year or two,a 
moderate thunder shower. 
ception, as referring to a part uninhabitable, 
thunder is scarcely ever heard in California. 
The principal thunders of California are un- 
derground. 


ith this ex- 


We return now to the coast-wise mountain 
region, where the multiplicity and ‘confusion 
of climates is most remarkable. Their variety 
we shall find depends on the courses of the 
wind currents, turned hither and thither by 
the mountains; partly also on the side any 


given place occupies of its valley or mountain ; 
and partly on the proximity of the sea. Sprin- 
kled in among these mountains, and more -or 
less inclosed by them, are valleys, large and | 
small, of the highest beauty. But a valley in 


California means something more than a scoop, 
It means a rich land-lake, 
leveled between the mountains, with a sharply 
defined, picturesque shore, where it meets the 
sides and runs into the indentations of the 
mountains. What is called the Bay of San 
Francisco, is a large salt wafer lake in the 
middle of a much larger land-lake, sometimes 
called the San Jose valley. It extends south 
of the city forty miles, and northward among 
islands and mountains, about twenty-five more, 
if we inelude what is called the San Pablo 
Bay. Three beautiful valleys of agricultural 
country, the Petaluma, Sonoma, and Na 

valleys, open into this larger valley of the 
Bay on the. north end of iit, between four 


mountain barriers, having each a short na- | 


vigable creek or inlet. Still farther north is 
the Russian River valley, opening towards the 
sea, and the Clear Lake valley and region, 
which is the Switzerland of California. East 
of the San Jose valley, too, at the foot of Dia- 
bolo, and up among the mountains, are the 
large Amador and San Ramon valleys, also 
the little gem of the Sufiole. Now these val- 
leys, which if we except the great valley of . 
the two rivers, comprise the plow-land of mid- 
die California, have each a climate of its own, 
and productions that correspond. We have 
only to observe further, that the east side of 
any valley will commonly be much warmer | 
than the west; for the very paradoxical rea- 
son that the cold coast-wind always blows 
much harder on the side or steep slope even, 
of a mountain, opposite or away from the wind, 
than it does on the side towards it, reversing 
all our notions of the sheltering effects of moun- 
Nothing 60 ly puzzle a as 
this fact; for he will deabt a 
long time, first, whether it be a fact, and then, 
what possible account to make of.it. Crossing 
the Golden Gate in a small steamer, for exam- 
ple, to Saucelito, whence the water is brought 


city, he will look for a quiet shelter to 


little craft, epparently in danger of found- 
ering, when it comes under the lee of 
he 


straight down the face of it, hard 


water 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘and due moisteni 
It is not to be understood that what is called 
the rainy season is a séason of continual rain. 
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depression, and actually raising caps of white 
within a single rod of the shore. In San Fran- 
cisco ‘itself, he will find the cold coast-wind 
pouring down over the western barrier with 
uncomfortable rawness, when returning from 
a ride at. Point Lobos, on the very beach of 
the sea, where the air was comparatively soft 
and quiet. So, crossing the Sonoma valley, 
he will come out into it from the west, through 
a cold, windy gorge, to find orange trees grow- 
ing in Gen. Vallejo’s garden, close under the 
eastern valley wall, as finely as in Cuba. In 
multitudes of places too on the eastward slopes 
of the mountains, he will notice that the trees, 
which have, all, their growth in the coast-wind 
season, have their tops thrown over, like cock’s 
tails turned away from the wind. After he’ 


-has been sufficiently perplexed, and stumbled 


by these facts, he will finally strike upon the 
reason, viz, that this cold, trade wind, being 
once lifted or driven over the sea-wall moun- 
tains, and being specifically heavier than the 
atmosphere into which it is going, no sooner 
passes the summit than it pitches down as a 
cold cataract, with the uniformly accelerated 
motion of falling bodies. Then, as a confirm- 
ation, it will occur to him, perhaps, that he has 
been seeing it demonstrated all summer long, 
from his residence on the opposite, or eastern 
side of the Bay; where, during all the fore 
part of the day, and sometimes for the whole 
afternoon, he has noticed a fog cap, or cloud 
rolling over the distant top of the western 
mountain, and driving more than _ half-way 
down the hither side of it, before it has caught 


| sun enough or heat enough to become trans- 
parent. | 


Having gotten the understanding of this 
fact, many things are made plain. For ex- 
ample, in traveling down the western side of 
the Bay from San Francisco to San Jose, and: 
passing directly under the mountain range just 


referred to, he has found himself passing 
more dry on the coast, even by a few degrees, 


through as many as four or five distinct cli- 


mates; for, when abreast of some gap or de- | 
pression in the western wall, the heavy wind | 
deed, if California has any prospects, it is just 
because the light baffling winds, or rather no 


has poured down with a chilling coldness, mak- 
ing even an overcoat desirable, though it be a 
clear, summer day; and then, when he is 
abreast of some high summit, which the fog- 
wind sweeps by, and therefore need not pass 
over, a sweltering and burning heat is felt, in 
which the lightest summer clothing is more 
than enough. He has also observed that di- 
rectly opposite the Golden Gate, at Oakland, 
and the’ Alameda point, where the central 
column of this wind might be supposed to 
press most uncomfortably, the land is cover- 
ed with growths of evergreen oak, standing 
fresh and erect, while north and south, on 
either side, scarcely a tree is to be seen for 
many miles; a mystery that is now explained 
by the fact that the wind, driving here square 
against the Contra Costa or second range, is 
piled and gets no current, till it slides off north 
and south from the point of quiet, here made; 
which also is confirmed by the fact, that, in 
riding down from San Pablo on the north, he 
has the wind in his face, finds it slacken as he 
approaches Oakland, and passing on till south- 
ward to San Leandro, has it blowing at his 
back. 

The varieties, and even what appear 
be the incredible anomalies of the California 
climates, begin at last to be more intelligible. 
The remarkable contrast, for example, be- 
tween the climates of Benicia and Martinez 
is clearly accounted for. These two places, 
only a mile and a half apart, on opposite sides 
of the straits of Carquinez, and connected by a 
ferry, like two points on a river, are yet more 
strikingly contrasted, in their summer climates, 
than Charleston and Quebec. Thus the Golden 
Gate column, wheeling upon Oakland, as just 
now described, sweeps along the face of the 
Contra Costa chain in its northward course, 
setting the few tree tops of San Pablo aslant, 
as weather vanes struck fast by rust, and drives 
its cold sea-dust full in the face of Benicia. 
Meantime, at Martinez, close under the end of 
the mountain which has turned the wind di- 

by, and is itself cloven down here to let 
the straits of Carquinez pass through, the sun 
shines hot and with an almost dazzling clear- 
ness, and all the characters of the climate be- 
long rather to the great valley caldron, whose 


rim it may be said is here. 


Equally plain now is the solution of those 
apparent inversions of latitude which, at first, 
perpyes the stranger. In the region about 


sville, for example, he is overtaken by a” 


fierce sweltering heat in April, and scarcely 
hears, perhaps, in the travel of a day, a single 
bird sing, as if meanjng it fora song. He de- 
scends by steamer to San Francisco, and thence 
to San Jose, making a distance in all-of more 
than two hundred miles, where he finds a cool; 


_spring-like freshness in the air, and hears the 


birds screaming with song even more vehe- 
mently than in New England. It is as if he 


had.passed out of a, tropical into a temperate 


climate ; when, in fact, he. is due south of 
Marysville by the whole distance passed over. 
But the mystery is all removed by: the discov- 
ery, that instead of keeping in the great valley, 
he broke oat ‘of it through the straits of Car- 
quinez into the Bay valley, and the cold bath 
atmosphere of the coast-wise mountains; that 
now he is in fact within twenty miles of the 

from it only by a single wall, 
while at Marysyille, he was more than a hun- 
dred miles from the sea, with four or five high 
mountain tiers between. 

Thus mich for the summer climate of Cali- 
fornia. The winter climate is the trade wind 
reversed. The Sierra is covered now with 
stiows of incredible depth at the top, and they 
‘extefid even down to its foot, whitening also 
not seldom, the great valley, which is much 


colder, at this season, than the coast-mountain | 


region. Temperature, in short, is inverted, 
just. as the wind are. ‘The temperature in 
San Franciseo, for example ranges generally 
between 60 deg. and 70 deg., as in the sum- 


| mer. between 65 deg. and 80 deg.; though the 
cold of experience will be scarcely greater in, 


the winter than in the summer, because, in 
‘winter, the air is comparatively still, and in 
summer adds a cooling effect by its motion. 
Probably there is not a more even climate in 
the d. Now and then the thermometer 
will sink low enough, at night, to produce a 
thin seale of ice, but geraniums will be seen 
in full blossom, on the terraces of the"fardens, 
It is hardly necessary to say that this west- 
ward return of the trade winds brings the rain 


‘season. All the rain of the year is from it. 
} sometimes blows too with terrific violence and 


pours even caagades of rain for whole days to- 
gether, producing immense floods ; though gen- 
erally the whole amount of rain which it brings 
is much too small, for the supply of the springs 
of the soil for the year. 


at is-eearcely more rainy, if at all, than our 
of the month of, 


season, or in the 


then freshest, the air is soft, the sky clear, the 


ing region too hot to be worked or even inhab- 


or scooped surfaces, flowing into convex sum- 
mits or rounded surfaces, only to a very limit-| 
ed extent; all the valleys being plains, or land- 
lakes, with definite indented shores, like shores 
of water. 
iries and the plains .of the south, where the 
horizon is sunk and the 
inverted bowl, in the fact 


ed to | 


‘mountains accordingly are flanked by spurs 


February, there is commonly a suspension, 
which separates what may be called the early 
from the latter rain, as in Palestine. This 
month of February is, in fact, the most lovely 
and, in many respects, the most beautiful month 
of the year. The green of the landscape is 


roads neither wet nor dusty—all the conditions 
of comfort and beauty meet, to crown it as the 
June of the Pacific. ‘ae 

If now it should appear that we have spent 
too much time on the winds and meteorological 
phenomena of California, it is sufficient to an- 
swer, that while such*an impression would be | 
right if New England were the subject, it is 
not right when the subject is California. The 
winds of our Eastern shore are a confused 
mixture, of which nothing gn be predicated 
with certainty, except the uacertainty of the |. 
weather. The Pacific winds, op the other hand, 
are very nearly calculable quantities ;-and by 
them are determined, to a great degree, the 
temperature of places, the rains, the seasons, 
the almost uniform salubrity of the country, 
(for with all its varieties there is probably no 
healthier region on the globe, ) the growths also, 
as respects both their rates and kinds, and fur- 
ther still, the immense commercial advantages ; 
for California, as we shall by and by- see, is 
elected for the great metropolitan centre of the 
commerce of the Pacific, quite as much by its 
winds, as by the magnificent harbor, whose 
Gate is here set open, to let the ships fly in, as 
doves to their windows, from all the seas of the 
world. The gold of California, taken as a de- 
termining cause and physical endowment of its | 
future, is not once to be compared with its 
winds. They are more -necessary, by a thou- 
sand times, to the greatness of California than. 
the mines. If any one judges, from our de- 
scription, that they are too cold, or too strong, 
or too much laden with moisture, he will great- 
ly mistake. If they were warmer, softer and 
injure the country and might 


it would 
blight on its prospects. In- 


even be a fat 


winds of the coast below, are here displaced 
by such blasts as have power to drive across its 
whole width and fan it with their cooling 
breath. Otherwise its rich valleys and low- 
lands would be arid deserts, its shores and rivers 
reeking places of disease, and even in its min- 


ited, in the summer months. : 

Having gotten our advantage therefore, in 
a due understanding of the winds and climate 
of California, our description may now pro- 
ceed more rapidly. The scenery of Califor- 
nia depends partly on the surfaces and partly 
on the seasons. It differs from our Eastern } 
shore, in the fact that it is made up of concave 


It differ also from the western pra- 


that every spot, even 
in the widest of the valleys, has a mountain 
wall and horizen visible in the distance, which 
props the sky and lifts the vault of it, giving a 
look of airiness and expansion, and connecting 
impressions even of grandeur and beauty. 
Mountain .and plain, plain and mountain, 
stretching generally coastwise in their figure, 
make up the rough calico of the surface. Some- 
times the mountains are bare, or nearly so, 
showing a mottled look in the distance, where 
the sun, glancing down their sides, burnishes 
the points and casts a shade on the hollows. 
Here the cattle on a thousand hills are no 
figure; for the hills are pastures, covered ma-| 
ny of them with a rich growth of grass and 
wild oats even to the top, and the cattle paths, 
beaten like shelve rows in their steep sides, 
just save them apparently from sliding off into 
the abysses, making every rod of pasture ac- 
cessible and permitting them finally to emerge, 
as the triumph of their engineering instinct, 
on summits 2,000, or even 3,000 feet high, 
where they are seen from below, in clean re- 
lief on the sky. Sometimes again the moun- 
tain sides are covered with a dense chapparal, 
appearing in the distance just as they would if 
darkened by a forest ; save that, now and then, 
the chapparal is of a most intense, transpa- 
rently green color, showing a summit that 
emerges into the sun, when surrounded by the 
driving clouds below, like a huge pile of em- 
erald. Sometimes the distant summits are 
seen.to be covered with a growth of redwoods, 
that stand posted there as giant sentinels, every 
trunk distinctly visible, and altogether, 200 or 
800 feet high, combing the sky in dark relief 
upon it, giving to the horizon thus a most pe- 
culiar look of spirit and majesty. The lower 
half of the Sierra Nevada, comprising the foot 
hills and the whole mining region, is covered 
extensively with a timber growth of pines, ce- 
dars and other evergreens. The upper half 
is bald, ragged granite, the highest peaks of 
which are covered a great part of the year with 
snow. All the mountains differ from those of 
the east, in the fact that they are seamed‘or 
furrowed from the tops downward, every few 
rods, by a.ravine-or water course. These ra- 
vines are many of them in the summer, 
though generally, or at least frequently, display- 
ing a green line of shrubbery and trees in their 
course, which makes them very conspicuous 
from a distance ; especially when’ the moun- 
tains are bare on their general surface. These 
ravines, too, are often cut miles deep into the 
hills, becoming immense chasms, cafions or 
gorges, out of which all the earth has been 
swept, to fill the rich valley bottom and make 
up the land-lake deposit of the-plain. All the 


with intervening gorges, and these again by} 
again by the same ; so that, 


escape by a tunnel; 
back can bi 


can be 


a frame. Here in the deep chasm or angle 
that foots the Yo Hamite Falls, a river is be- 
held pitching off a summit 2,400 feet high, and 
by two leaps, reaching the bottom ; type, as it 
were, of heaven’s mercy pouring from the 
sky. Here on the other hand, at the Geysers, 
in the cracking, cannonading, whistling and 
roaring of steam, and spouting of hot mud, 
and the brimstone fumes of the place, we look 
on a field, under which we may well enough 
imagine the infernals, sweltering and tear- 
ing, as it were, diabolically, to break loose. 
At the Big Trees, we enter a dell; quietly lap- 
ped in the mountains, where the domestic veg- 
etable minarets are crowded, as in some city of 
pilgrimage ; there to look up, for the first time, 
in silent awe of the mete life principle. 

The scene of the city and:bay, from the high 
baekground of the city, is one:that any lover 
of nature’ might travel far tq see. The same 
reversed, from the east side of the bay, at Clin- 
ton, is more remarkable. In the unalterable 
green foreground, are the oaks of Oakland and 
Alameda; here and there flows in a strip or 
armlet of water; next comes the Bay, in the 
middle, with its picturesque islands; beyond 
are the city, and the open Gate showing the 
Farralone Islands far off at sea; right and left, 
each side of the Gate, the grand sea-wall-of 
mountains stretches north and south, fora 
background, at least fifty miles—it is not the 
bay of Naples, the dreamy softness and quiet 
luxury are not here, but with more severity, 
the scene unites a higher spirit and a beauty 
as much more impressive and brilliant. The 
Gate itself, cleaving down the mountains, to 
let the commerce of the Great Ocean of the 
world pass in, has a look of destiny in it strong 
enough to be sublime. 

There is a little valley owned by a wealthy 
and respectable Spanish Californian, Mr. Su- 
fiole, which is commonly called’ by his name, 
and is occupied as a pasture ground or ranch 
for his herds. It lies over among the Contra 
Costa, or second range of mountains east of 
Mission San Jose, and is entered’ by a pass 
some four hundred feet above the valley bot- 
tom, which comprises about a thousand acres. 
Through this valley bottoni runs a clear, rapid 
stream, which in the spring, would be called a 
river, and which, wheeling round to the north- 
west, cuts the mountain to its base, dashing 
through one of the wildest gorges that can be 
conceived, 1,500 feet deep, and hurrying off 
into the Bay. On the north rises a huge bare 
summit 2,000 feet high. On the southwest the 
Mission Peak, 2,500 feet high. On the south- 
west, across the narrow wooded-gorge, through 
which the river breaks into the valley, other 
fantastic peaks 3,000 feet high. On the east, 
the enclosure is made by a low, steep range of 
naked hills showing others, higher and still 
higher, behind them. A stranger, fresh arriv- 
ed in May,.at the Mission, takes his horse, for 
example, the next morning, and finding a road 

that turns into the narrow gorge, or opening of 
the hills near by, goes in to explore a little 
and find whither it leads. The steep, smooth- 
faced hills, or rather mountains, pile in with 
rounding fronts on either side; lust leaving a- 
passage between, and they are so lighted up 
by the sun brushing down their translucent 
surfaces of green, and tuned to such wild har- 
mony by their many-colored flowers, that sight 
overflows, and he begins unwittingly to listen ; 
as if there must be something audible, some 
hymn or note of Memnon in the scene, Pass- 
ing a low summit, the beautiful valley opens to 
view, and such a combination of colors no east- 
ern man or European has ever seen or con- 
ceived. The green is not what we call a grass 
green. Neither is it the pale bluish green of 
England, but a soft yellow green, covering the 
whole landscape, the steeps even to the summits, 
all the roundings and hollows, as well as a rich 
floor of the valley bottom, like an immense car- 
pet of plush spread over the scene; which 
carpet is so matted with flowers in all the high- 
est colors, sprinkled sometimes in groups, that. 
we call it by this name without any effort or 
fancy——we can think of nothing else. No 
painter, practiced in our common styles of 
scenery, could manage at all such a picture, 
without much study, assisted probably by many 
failures. | 

Descending next into the valley, he finishes 
out the picturesque of the morning, in looking 
on a scene quite as new and peculiar as the 
scenery. In the extreme southern angle of 
the plain, just where the river issues from the 
gorge of the mountains, he observes a cloud of 
dust rising, and horsemen rushing. wildly. 
through it in all directions. Something brisk 
is evidently going on here, and he must needs 
find what it is. Approaching the spot he dis- 
covers an immense herd of cattle brought to- 
gether from the hills, which the owriers and 
their herdsmen are either sorting by their 


marks, or which else they are sorting out, in’ 


sale of a part, for the market—thvy are Span- 
ish, native Californians all, and do not answer 
English questions. This atleast is plain, that 
they are gathering out of the great herd of a 
thousand or more, to make up another and sep- 
arate herd a short distance off, and the lasso 
practice is the power. Riding into the herd 
and through it, they chase out one, turning him 
towards the new herd. But he runs by, and 
back into the herd, or he strikes out into the 


plain, in some other direction. But the pur- 
Round and round swings’ 


suer is after him. 
the tatal loop or noose above his head as he 
goes, till he gets in reach, at three or four rods 
distance, when he lets it fly, and it drops with 
a kind of astronomic certainty round the poor 
animal’s horns. Feeling it fast upon him, the 
animal now turne upon his persecutor, and it is 
convenient for him also to fly in his turn—only 
keeping the cord still fast to the horn of his 
-saddle. Another horseman follows immedi- 
_ ately, and another-lasso drops and is drawn fast. 
‘Now the animal, in a line between the two pur- 
‘suers, strikes off, throwing his whole momen- 
tum, if he can, upon the straight line, at right 
right angles to it, which gives him advantage 
enough to unhorse both of them, if they let him 
come to the blow. All three, therefore, now 
are in a race together, and as soon as this is 


{ 


‘not be damaged in its scenery by the arrival 


beds of the plains, and runs under, it may turn 


| <The 


| gible, let it be understood that where there is 
no irrigation, natural or artificial, nothing 


|atap root, and shrubs and 


r|given. There is a coarse pere 


he jerks the bull flat down and rolls him clean 
over! Whereupon there isa shout from. all— 
but the bull; who gets up, as it were, in an 
effort. of self-recollection, and walk off meek- 
ly where they show himthe way. __. 
We only add, as regards the scenery in Cali- 
fornia, that everything is here inverted which 
we commonly assume in respect to the effects 
of culture. Culture improves nothing. Cali- 
fornia was finished as a world of beauty, 
before civilization appeared. The magnificent 
valleys opened wide and clean. The scattered 
oaks stood in majesty, here and there, and took 
away the nakedness. Civilization comes, cuts 
down the oaks, for firewood, fences off the 
plains.into.squares, covers them with grain or 
stubble, scatters wild mustard over them, it may 
be, and converts them into a weedy desolation. 
The only attractive looking surface ever to be 
seen in California, is the native original sur- 


ered in with trees and set off with flowers, so 
as to be really fresh in beauty at all times, but 
this is not the kind of beauty that makes a land- 
scape. In the mining country, the natural 
beauty of the scenery is defaced by another 
process. Here a thin but stately growth of 


graceful slopes and rounds of the hills, and a 
pure crystal stream leaps along down the trough 
of the hills, over cliffs of rock and pebbly beds. 
But the miner comes. Finding gold that will 
“pay” in the soil, he rents a head of water 
from the Ditch Company, whose ditch, bring- 
ing on the water from some level far up in the 
Sierra, flows it along from hill top down to hill 
top, and across from one hill to another, leap- 


sometimes even two hundred feet high, till it 
reaches a point abreast of his placer, and di- 
rectly above it. Bringing it down the hill in 
immense cotton hose, with a nozzle pipe like 
that of a fire engine, he plays it into the side 
of the hill, with a pressure of perhaps one hun- 
dred and fifty feet fall; tears down the hill, 
acre by acre, and floats it off, rolling the loose 
stones with it down his wooden trunk or sluice, 
in which the gold is arrested, and so continues, 
till he has carried of a large section of the hill 
side, even a hundred feet deep. His neighbors 
are doing the same thing right and left. Pits 
are also sunk downward, and tunnels bored in 
level into the sides of the hills, and the earth 
from so many burrows, is piled at their mouths. 
‘The trees are cut down for timber and fire 
wood. The stream of the valley runs thick 
with creamy richness, and the cliffs and pebbly 
beds are covered fifty feet deep with stones 
and mudwashings. The result is a most hor- 
rid desolation, of which every line of the nat- 
ural beauty is gone forever. If some camp of 
demons had been pitched here for a year, tear- 
ing the earth by their fury, and converting it 
to the model of their own bad thought, they 
could hardly make it look worse. The whole 
mining region is finally to become a desolation 
in just this manner. There is no possibility of 
a process more delicate for extracting the gold. 
Indeed there seems to be a kind of prior neces- 
sity, which nature must needs recognize, that 
gold and desolation go together. What we see 
then, at the mines, only represents too faith- 
fully what holds good historically in the moral 
desolations of plunder, fraud, and avarice, in- 
sti by this treasure of the mountains. 
The only part of California, in short, that will 


of culture, is the broken country of the coast 
region, or the region of natural pasturage ; 
except that possible the Artesian wells may be 
carried so far as to irrigate a considerable part 
of the valley surfaces. Thus while there is al- 
most no stream running through a valley bot- 
tom in the summer, because every issue from 
the mountains sinks immediately into the gravel 


out generally, in the narrow valleys, as in that 
of San Jose, that Artesian wells, sunk two hun- 
dred or three’ hundred feet, will bring it up, 
spouting into liberty on the surface. ‘Two or 
three of the wells in this town throw a column 
nine inches in diameter, ten or fifteen feet high, 
discharging water enough to turn a mill and of 
course to irrigate a large surface. . 

It will doubtless occur to many, that the dry 
season of the year, which is the summer, must 
be a season of utter desolation as regards the 
scenery. t can be more desolate than a 
universal dry death? And if the water-runs, 
or ravines are green, if the chapparal on soine 
of the mountains, and occasionally trees in the 
plains, that have the faculty to bore deep for 
their water; show a semblance :of life; if the 
gardens which are ‘irrigated show a patch of 
luxuriance here and there, like an oasis in the 
yellow desert, what after all is the landseape 
but a desert? Suppose, then it were to be cov- 
ered. with snows two or three feet deep, and 
every solitary thing stripped of its green, would 
the scenery be less desolate? But this is our 
winter. The wintry, or suspension time of 
California is in the summer, and the winter 
months of the almanac are dressed’ in «the 
richest, freshest green. And yet the Califor- 
nians speak of beautiful scenery in the sum- 
mer, and-any one who has been: there a few 
months begins to sympathize with them. Trees 
and chapparal are stronger marks on the land- 
scape than with us, green spots, such as water- 
ed fields and gardens, have a facinating fresh- 
ness. And even the dry surfaces, in certain 
lights, make a picture, by aid of the shadows 
on the hollow surfaces, and the oceasional n 
of trees and chapparal and gardens, that is re- 
ally beautiful. The little valley just described, 
for example, puts off its green and takes on a 
dress of drab, velvety and soft in the glancing 
strokes of the light, and becomes for all the 
world a ‘neat Quaker ‘bonnet; only that. the 
deep blue green of the gorges, and the lively 
green ribands that hang down the water courses 
are a little ay dressy and: fantastic, ow sug- 

a case of sumpt discipline. e most 
re can be said of ‘this Pacific hybernation 
time is, that while our winter is absolute, un- 
conquerable desolation, the Californian can go 
into his garden, turn on the water, make an 


fruits and singing birds, and there wait patiently 
till the months of green return. 

of California are as peculiar as 
Lo make’ this.. subject. intelli- 


ally in California, except trees that have 
| | that have 
some peculiar kind of root that enables them 
to get sufficient moisture, 


be called a turf. ‘The 
son are started in November, from the tipe 
seeds dropped into the chinks of the 
the dry season previous. It results accordingly, 
that no crop can be raised in California, which 
does nat ripen before thie dry season commences, 
or by about the first of June. The only 
ceptions possible to this are made by irri 
either where water ‘is artificially supplied, or 
where, as will. sometimes be the case, there is 

a supply from stores, or filterings underneath. 
It is only under these conditions that a crop of _ 
Indian corn, or potatoes, can be raised. Though 
an. early. crop of potatoes, ripening in June 

or July, can be raised anywhere; and where 
the ground is sufficiently 
low, two crops a year are frequently 
upon the same soil. Potatoes of the late 
face ; for there is never to be a lawn, or a neat | are grown too in some places near the 
grassy slope, as with us, because there is no | where they get moisture enough from the at- 
proper turf. Shrubbery itself can never be | mosphere and the fog, to answer their purpose. 
made ornamental in California, except where | A summer garden will commonly make but a 
there is irrigation to maintain it. Where there | poor figure, unless. it is_recruited by supplies 
is irrigation, a garden or house lot may be cov- | of water not contained in the natural soil of the 
place. The dry season is, in fact, the winter- 
ing season of vegetation, though it is the sum- 
mer. Whatever lives, hybernates, rests. The 
strawberry, for example, ripens its fruit in 
April, has its growth, ceases, begins to look 
rusty, and passes into the’ state of suspension, 
finally to die. 
and it wakes, blossoms again, bears another 
crop, and passes into another suspension, and 
then is ready to be wakened and bear a third 
crop. And so by alternating in times with 
different beds, a succession is kept up, and a 
ia eal supply is obtained from April to No- 
vember. 


evergreens is sprinkled over the generally | 


contingencies, an 
the remarkable longevity of their — 


outdoor green-house of it, filled with all richest | 


sponges for the uses overhead. Noneof the 
common upland, or hay grasses, live through 
the summer, and therefore none make whatean 
of every sea- 


ground, in 


moistened from be- 


grown 
Crop . 
coast, 


Let on now a flow of water, 


The principal growths, or products of Cali- 


fornia, are accordingly the fruits and the cere- 
ing hollows and ravines on wooden tressle work, | als. Most of the fruits really want irrigation, — 
though there are many tracts of soil in which 
they will flourish without, and will not ripen 
prematurely. The fruits are grapes, figs, olives, 
pomegranates, almonds, plums, apricots, pears, 
peaches and apples. Finer grapes are grown 
nowhere in the world. The apples are large 
and fair, and wonderfully precocious in bear- 
ing, but there is reason to suspect, from exper- 
iments made in the old mission gardens, that 
they may be shortlived. Peaches, plums, and 
pears bear only too profusely. Indeed, there 
is a wonderous tendency to fructification in 
every kind of growth, animal and vegetable. 
As yet, the fruits sell at enormous prices, be- 
cause of the shortness of supply. 
few years they will be plenty and cheap. And 
even now there is no city on the earth, where 
the fruit shops make as fine a show as in San 
Francisco. . Considering the size, the fairness, 
the varieties, and all that goes to make a show 

of richness and profusion, there. is probably 
nothing in the world, to match the displays of 
fruit in this new city 


In a very 


of the Pacific. 3 
But the great agriealtural crops of California 


are the cereals, wheat, and barley, and oats. 
These are sown at any time, when it is both 
wet enough and dry enough to plow, be- 
tween November and 
time between the ripening of June and the rain- _ 
falls of November; for they will stand unin- 
jured, or lie, as left by the reaper, uninjured 
and without shelling, all that time; so thata 
small force suffices both to raise and to harvest 

a large crop. And the yield is from twenty to 
sixty bushels of wheat to the acre, subject to 
no contingencies but wet and premature 
drought, which latter only shortens the crop. 
Even one hundred and forty bushels~ of barley 
have been harvested on a single acre. Oats - 
are said to degenerate in the seeding, but we 
have seen the stalk even twelve feet hi 
These crops, again, will sow themselves for a 
second crop the next year, and that will yield — 
more than any crop sown in the Western or 
Atlantic states. Sixty or eighty bushels have 
been gathered for the volunteer crop of barley. 
This, in fact, is one of the evils to be encoun- 
tered by California agriculture, that every crop 
perpetuates itself as a weed; so that no good 
wheat crop, for example, can be raised on a 
field once sown with barley, till the barley is 
exterminated; and one’ barley-sowing will 
sometimes yield three or four volunteer crops 
that are worth harvesting. Even potatoes will 
perpetuate themselves in the same 
of crops, therefore, is difficult. 
problem accordingly is raised, how or by what 
process exhausted soils are to be restored in 
California, it is not easy now to answer ; but 
some process will be doubtless discovered in 
due time. In many cases this éxhaustion will — 
come to pass'slowly ; for the good soil is not — 
unfrequently two, and three, and sometimes 
eight' feet deep. “A piece of ground sown reg- 
ularly with wheat for sixteen years, has been 
known to yield forty bushels and more to the 
acre. Asingle 
would make it good for another sixteen years. 


March; harvested any 


Chi 
"When the 


deep plowing, probably enough, 


As regards the enormous growths of Cali- 


fornia, it should be understood that they are — 
not ordinary. ordinary fruits, forexam- 
ple, are not larger than ours, and where the 
trees are overloaded are commonly small. The 
extraordinary growths appear to be easily ac- 
counted for. 
rich for any kind of growth to measure it. 
Next, there is either a natural under-supply of 
water, or an artificial irrigation. 
tings of fruit are limited. And then, ag no 
time.is lost in cloudings and rain, and‘the sun 
drives on his work unimpeded, month by month, 
the growth is pushed to its utmost limit, Boa 
pear will occasionally be produced weighing 
three and a half pounds, or an apple-tree, or 4 

| oe, will grow a stem ten or twelve feet 
high” 

and cabbages, de 
concurrence. But these aré freaks, or extrav- 
aganees’ of na 
be equalled nowhere else: « The Big Trees de- 


First, there is a soil too deep and 


Next, theset- 


a season. The mammoth turni 
pend on 2 


are such as can 


‘in part, onthese same conti and 


to fence off the sun, for the whole warm season, 


two thotisand 


iow the pr-ncipal consumers. 

Sa that if the product is a little short, the - 

fise extravagantly, becausé theré‘isno 
On the other hand itis alit- 

then, as the preducers are flying 
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standing on the side of some grand umphithea- | = 4 
» 
| | tre, the spectator may sometimes see that he is | & 
| | on the spur of a spur, even in the fifth degree’; | B 
all of which spurs run together, ‘like pig iron species... tree that 18 Watered 
| castings in a furnace, only with a more disor- having.a deep vegetable mold in which to stance 4 a 
derly complication. Hence, too, the impossi-| seen, a third horseman is in pursuit, and throw- and not so much as one hour’s umbrella of clouc ; Be 
bility in California, as we may here remark in| ing his lasso, he picks up a hind leg of the ox 3 a | 
passing, that any railroad should ever get over} as he runs, doing it as easily as a knitter might and a capacity to live withal ior | @ 
a mountain, as with.us, by skirting along its} take up a. fallen stitch, done,*while the years or more, may as well grow three huz - ; 2 
sides till it has made the ascent ; for sucha line} two others are spreading right and left, he dred and we 2undred | eet hig and ¥ { 
would be cut by the side cafions, or gorges,| darts off sideways in 4 prick of the spur, and twenty-five in liameter, and show ‘very Le | 
from a hundred to a thousand or even two| jerks the ground; | centre-point or “p still soumdy ati the age of 
thousand feet deep, every mile. Thereis| where he lies bellowing in and despair, thirteen ‘make any 
or their summits hen the wind begins to no way but to follow up the bottom of some| held fast by three cords, at three angles, ‘as lit figure with conditions proportionally resiz1e™ a 
| great cafion, or river till it becomes too} tle able to escape as a fly in a spider’s web. | The agricultural capacities ) 
— } steep, and or else to find| Next a huge, firery bull seen rushing out of will be seen, are. very. great #6! 
ascended, and| the herd, pursued by a small, sharp, leokis facility..of:; only dra a 2. 
it to the top. herdsman, who. says, by a certain look of his || || back now experienced is “in, the want of a reli 
face it will be naturally inferred that there is} trick. Bolt ink plain, t | cities 
| a great deal, both of beautiful and of. - tall animal, leads off in a race which p ats the | resu. ; F 
richer i their varieti and non ne more } ‘comes 1p with him he seizes thel tai of the | example, that is found. when a grow 
elsewhere, gouging into the HE by a visible grandeur by the towering Diabolo, a picture dle, and darting off suddenly by a spring, as if! izontal roote, that serve as water cisterns OF ab. 98 
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THURSDAY MORNING, MARCH 11, 1858, 
GENERAL ASs0ctaTIon oF hold a 
semi-Annual Meeting in the Crry or Sowora, on April 7, 
Sermon before the Association 
delivered 
the evening of the same day. 
J. H. Wanren, Register. 


Nevada, March 10, 1g58. 


SCHOOL Usion.—The regular Monthly meetihg 
of the Sabbath School Union; for Reports from the Aiffer- 
ent Sabbath Schools, Addresses, Singing by the Children, 
and Prayer, will be held on Sunday Evening, 14th inst., in 
the Powell Street Methodist Church. at 7 o'clock. Super- 


invited te-be present. 
Josurn. F. Lamprn, Secretary: 
San Francisco, March 9, 1858. 


__ The space which we devote this week to the arti- 
cle on California by Dr. Bushnell, taken from the 
New Englandér, shows our appreciation of it, with- 
out the necessity of many words to commend it to 
the carefal perusal of all our readess. We should 
have published the portion relating to the social 
condition of the State for the purpose of correcting 
the misepprehensions created by a misreport of a 
speech made by Dr. 'B., which reached us; as this 
article published in New England is understood to 
embody in substance the remarks which he had 
there thrown out on various occasions. But the 
entire article possesses.such interest and its sugges- 
_ tions are of such value that we have preferred to 
_ Sive up for it the space which it requires. It is 
: the best and most appreciative article 
upon California which we have read, and is calcu- 
lated to produce a happy impression. _We thank 
the Doctor for it, and the more that it serves com- 
pletely to correct the misa;prehensions which nata- 
rally enough arose here upon the receipt of a dis- 
torted and partial uncorrected report of his views. 
The philosophical views concerning the climate of 
this coast and the advantages of the harbor of San 
Francisco as related to the prevalent winds of this 
ocean possess peculiar interest. The view taken 
of the capabilities and prospects of the State is all 
that the most enthusiastic lover of California could 
desire. The remarks concerning the social charac- 
ter of the State are we believe, in the main, just. 
One portion however ought to be qualified by the 
statement that while there are many “ squat- 
ters” so called, who have located upon known 
Mexican grants, a large and perhaps the larger 
number have sought claims where there either was 
no Spanish grant or where the boundaries were 
- undefined, or the claimed grant believed to be en- 
tirely fraudulent, and that when Spanish claims 
have been finally confirmed by the courts these have 
come forward readily to purchase their pieces of 
land or else have quietly moved off. This has hap- 
pened, and the settlers have cheerfully purchased 
upon the Vallejo grant at the foot of the hills near 
the Mission of San Jose, whose beauties the Doctor 
has so graphically described. There are many 
thieving, cattle and wood-stealing squatters ;—there 
are still more peaceable settlers, seeking only their 
homes in a legitimate and just way. 
We are happy to be able to add that the attend- 
ance upon the churches in the mountain towns is 
improving, and that a congregation of one hundred 
and fifty is not now a rare sight. We trust that 
‘the word in behalf of the California College which 
‘the Doctor has spoken in New England, may awaken 
thought and interest there ; and again we express 
the earnest hope that the Doctor may yet reconsider 
the question so earnestly pressed upon him of his | 
_Own acceptance ofa part in the great moral work 
of this State, whose future he has so glowingly 


“THE CHURCH.” 

_- ‘In publishing, not long since, a review of a ser- 
mon by Rey. Mr. Thrall, we purposed at an early 
‘day to add some remarks upon the claim of superi- 
_ority of position, there, impliedly at least, put forth 
‘in behalf of the Episcopal church, and the dispar- 
aging terms in which reference is made to “ Chris- 

tian bodies outside of the church.” But without 

_ such special occasion, the attitude of a portion of 

that charch is at all times a challenge to all other 

Christian bodies to prove their right to an exist- 

ence and a name as a church. The attitude and 
language of many if not most Episcopalians requires 
the clergy and members of other churches always 

silently to rest under the impeachment of exercising 
usurped functions and claiming privileges to which 
they are not entitled, or else to assert, at suitable 
times, their just protest against what they regard 
as an uncharitable impeachment, and unwarraata- 

ble assumption. 3 

‘The objection that we are not called upon to re- 

_ gent what may be té?med a harmless dogma, which 


_. itmay give one portion of the Christian community 


some satisfaction to cherish, and which can cause 
no injury to the position of those who are thus con- 

- demned to an inferiority of Christian rights, would 
be a confession that such assumption found little in 
--peason to support it, and found in the popular heart, 
~ Gn this free land, but slight credence. And, in truth, 
we do not confess to any alarm, should the assump- 
- tion meet no formal contradiction. Yet, doubtless, 
itis our duty, at times, to reassert ourselves and 

the principles of. religious freedom inherited from 
our ancestors, which are disparaged by the assump- 
tions of any exclusive hierarchy. We accord to 


our “Episcopal brethren distinguished honor as a}. 


true branch of the charch of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
esteeming them in nowise surerior to other evangeli- 
eal churches. And the position which we now 
take is, that they are approaching the time when 
_ they will be forced to accord equality of position 
__ to-other branches of the Church of Christ, and to 
_ the ministers of other churches. 
_. . I. Asa waymark of the progress of the sentiment, 
_. ‘we notice the different mutual relation which exists 
between the church and Christian bodies out- 
> gide of the church” at the era of the settlement of 
\. the Pacific coast, from: that which obtained two 
Jhundred and ‘thirty years before, when band of 
‘”“Jonely Puritans'sought the bleak shores of New 
_* ‘$ingland. The little church that took refuge in 
Holland, with their pastor, John Robinson, had es- 
~~ gaped with difficulty from their native land, to find 
gn asylum in a truly Protestant country. Attract- 
towards the wilds of America, their love of coun- 
of Hogland by enlarging her dominions. 
applied for permission and a pa- 
 '‘tentto King James, who had declared that he would 
¢he Paritans conform or “harrow them out 
the dand.” “We are weaned” said Robinson 
‘ghd Brewster, “ from the delicate milk of our moth- 
country, and inared to the difficulties of a strange 
" Jand ; the people are industrious and frugal. It is 


: is. pot with us as with men whom small things can dis- 


; egurage.” Their request was referred by the King 
‘|, 9: two prelates, and the only reply they could ob- 
an infgrmal promise of neglect, coupled 
piece of advice that they should not entangle 
{emeelves with the bishops. From the formidable 
“power and persecuting temper of the prelates and 
kingly of the established church, the Puritans 
“The settlement of New En- 
gays Bancroft, “was result of the Reform- 
ation; not. of the contest between the new opinions 
., find the authority of Rome, but of the implacable 
_ | Miffevences between Protestant disbenters and the es- 
tablished Anglican church.” The weaker party 


try led. them to the purpose of recovering the pro-| parties 


gra 
was 


space of alittle more than two hundred years, in | 
nthe settlement of the American race on the Pacific 
coast, the Episcopal ‘church having lost strength 
Telatively in England, appeats in’ our land a frag- 
ment ‘of the Church of Ohrist, one of “ the smallest -. 
of the tribes of J udah.” ’ We are not now speaking. 
of the causes of the change, but only noting the 
fact. The predominant power of the Anglican 
church no longer keeps pace with her pretensions. 


II. Not from any outward subject of agitation 


and division, but from forces within, there has been 
apparent for many years in the Episcopal church a 
movement in two opposite directions. The high 
church party, in consistency with their dogma, has 
been tending more and more *to papacy, in the ob- 
servance of that ceremonial which they claim as in- 
hering in their church. A large party in England, 
comprising learning, talent and position, have al- 
ready gone over to the papacy. It is the natural 
tendency of those who will find an exclusive church. 
There only, in the bosom of the holy Catholic 
church, whose seat is and has been from the days of 
Constantine, at Rome, whose visible head ig the 
Pope, there if anywhere, in the sense of a church 
holding an apostolical succession, and a form jure 
divino, is “ the church” —nowhere else. 


The Anglican Church claims, indeed, to be the 


successor of the Catholic church. An Episcopal 
friend quoted to. us not long since, the remark of his 
amiable bishop, that it seems very hard to get it 
into our heads that the Catholic church left them, 
and not they the Catholic church. 


It is indeed very hard for it to enter our’ heads 


that the Reformed Church of England, if the early 
Episcopacy can be called such, more than any other 
of the reformed churches of earlier movement and 
equal respectability which also abjured the papacy, 
can lay claim to have succeeded to that which was 
abjared. 


It is only too true that the church which Henry 


VIII established at the instance of his cruelty and 
passion, succeeded too plainly to the spirit of the 
Catholic church in attempting to control men’s con- 
sciences in religious things, in arresting the reforma- 
tion so far as the throne could do it, and waging a 
long and bloody warfare with it until after-the exe- 
cution of one king and banishment of another, after 
revolutions and contests of ages, religious and civil 
freedom together obtained the victory against the 
throne and “the church.” Every step of that long 
contest in which England’s history is written, was a 
struggle against the old leaven of papacy in a church 
whose first head, in the person of the King, died in 
the consolations of the Qatholic church. They 
therefore are perfectly consistent, who, seeking a 
church that may lay some claim to an exclusive 
form, stop not short of the Catholic communion. 
The tendency is ever in that direction of that por- 
tion of the Episcopacy who can accept as answering — 
to the idea of “the church” of Christ, nothing 
more Catholic and spiritual than a form which ex- 
ists jure divino to the exclusion of every other form, 
and in the priesthood an apostolical succession. 


On the other hand, the tendency of the Evangeli- 


cal, or low church party, in the Episcopal commu- 
nion, is to disclaim the exclusiveness which becomes 
more palpably foolish, if not wicked, as the various 
branches of those who hold Cnrist the head enlarge 
their numbers and influence. If not in express 
words and courteous acts in interchange of pulpits 
because of the interdict in their canons, yet in their 
hearts they recognize the ministry and membership 
of other churches. Their codperation to some ex- 
tent in voluntary religious societies, is evidence of 
this tendency. Many of them, while preferring their 
ritual and order, openly deplore the exclusiveness to 
which they are held by their discipline. We have 
ourselves stood, by invitation of the rector, withir 
the sacristy of an Episcopal church, and adminis- 
tered there the rite of baptism. The liberal party 
is returning to the position of the founders of their 
church in recognizing as valid the ordination of | 
ministers of other churches. Mr. Hallam says “It 
had not been unusual from the very beginning of 
our Reformation, to admit ministers ordained in for- 
eign Protestant churches, to beneficies in England. 
No reérdination had ever been practised with re- | 
spect to those who had received the imposition ‘of 
hands in a regular church; and hence it appears 
that: the Church of England, whatever tenets might 
latterly have been brought in controversy, did not 
consider the ordination of [by] Presbyters invalid. 
——. But this did not fall in with the passion and 
policy of the bishops, [in the time of Charles II.,] 
who found a pretext for their worldly motives of 
action in the supposed divine right and necessity of 
Episcopal succession: a theory naturally more 
agreeable to arrogant and dogmatical ecclesiastics 
than that of Cranmer, who saw no intrinsic differ- 
ence between bishops and priests; or of Hooker, 
who thought ecclesiastical superiorities like civil, 
subject to variation ; or of Stillingfleet, who had 
lately pointed out the impossibility of ascertaining, 
beyond doubtful conjecture, the real constitution of 
the Apostolical Church from the scanty, inconclu- 
sive testimonies that either Scripture or antiquity 
farnish.” Cranmer was the very ecclesiastical 
founder of the Episcopal church ; how different his 
position from that of some of his successors. Even 
at the present day, in the Articles of Union between 
England and Scotland, the Presbyterian church is 
recognized asa true church, while here, on the freest 
borders of a free land, it is termed a Christian body 
outside of the church, and its ministry not recog- 
nized as a true ministry. | 


— 


THE GRASS VALLEY TRAGEDY AND 


ETS CAUSES. 
The mania for suicides which has lately pervaded 


this people would seem to have culminated in the 
horrid tragedy enacted at Grass Valley. It is 
scarcely possible to conceive anything more dread- 
ful. From a recent visit to the locality we have 
learned more of the circumstances attending the 
melancholy event than we have seen published. 
They possess painful interest and teach impressive 
lessons. Mr. Brenan possessed the entire confi- 
dence of the capitalists in the East and in England, | 
/ whom he represented. Abont a year since he was 
led to undertake certain improvements in connec- 
tion with the quartz miuing operations of the com- 
pany, which were hazardous experiments. To prose- 
cute these he borrowed twenty-five or thirty thousand 
dollars here, without the knowledge it is supposed 
of the company. The experiments proved unwise, 
and embarassments ensued, which resulted in the 
loss to Mr. Brenan of the immediate control of the 


works and property, through the intervention of 

ies from whom he bad borrowed. These trou- 
bles he bad carefully concealed from his wife. Here 
was a fatal error. So far from her being over- 
whelmed at the knowledge of such misfortunes 
when Mr. Martineau, the clerk of Mr. Brenan, 
gave her some intimation of them the day before 
the fatal deed, she manifested entire Christian re- 
signation and couragé. It is not in a Christian 
woman’s nature to do otherwise. The husband 
brooding over his troubles alone, cherished a morbid - 
sensitiveness that led him on to the conception and 
execution of one of the most cool and horrid deeds 
upon record. 

It is evident that he meditated suicide some con- 


siderable ‘time before the commission. One of his - 


friends to whom he refers in one of the published 
letters, in endeavoring to direct his mind from his 
cares, spoke of the news of the day and named.the 


late frequency of suicide. At the mention'of that 


word an involuntary motion, as if a secret had been 
discovered, raised in the mind of his friend, the - 
query, whether he too had not meditated some such 
fatal act. At another time in an evening circle of . 
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and the remark dropped that it was singular that 
Branda had not taken some more active poison. 
Brenan inquired what was the most active aud 
deadly poison, and was answered Prussic acid; 
when. moving up. his’ chair he made many other 


‘inquiries concerning the preparation of the article, 


and obtained informafion of which he afterwards 
availed himself. Friday the 12th of February, a 
few days before Brenan’s ‘death, the writer of this 
article passed a day in company with the unfor- 
tunate man, riding from Grass Valley to Marys- 
ville. It has since been Jearned that his errand to 
Marysville was to procure poison, though he after 
wards added to that which he there obtained. On 
the way he spoke freely of his misfortunes, but was 
self-possessed and courteous, conversed with intelli- 
gence, (for he was an educated man), and gave no 
evidence that we were riding with a man who had 
pronounced his own death sentence, and who carried 
such a dreadful secret in his heart. : 
Often we have reflected since, that more sympa- 


ing, and the pains-taking suggestion of considera- 
tions calculated to lift the mind tothe Source of 
all strength, might have turned the eurrent of a 
doomed man’s dark thoughts and purposes. We 


have let pass by, the return of which we would 
crave most earnestly. 

By various ‘means, seven phials of poison were se- 
cured. The following is a copy of a letter sent ‘to. 
Sacramento : | 

Messrs. Coas. MoRRILL—GENTS: Please send me 
by Wells, Fargo Express, two bottles hydrocyanic acid 
—the very freshest and purest that you have. I use it 
for my eyes (short sight) by Dr. Turnbull’s method, 
and unless its quite pure and good, its useless to me. 
I get two bottles to have a better chance of one being 
good. Yours truly. 

M. BRENAN, 

I enclose $3. | ; 

The house of Mr. Brenan was by the stream, in 
a wooded place, about a mile below the business 
center of Grass Valley. It is a long, low structure, 
with the end towards the street. There were three 
beautiful children, loved by all ; one of them an in- 
fant. Mrs. Brenan was likewise beautiful, possess- 
ed of a cultivated mind and sweet Christian temper. 
On the morning of that fatal day, Sunday, the 2ist 
of February, Mrs. Brenan was last seen by one of 
her servants, walking upon the verandah, with the 
babe in her arms. The nurse had gone to charch, 
and this girl, the cook, took the two elder children 
out for.a walk. Soon after, it would seem, the 
mother laid out their clothes for the children, against 
their return. When they came, the father drew the 
eldest, a girl, into the closed room, and she was 
seen no more. There is no doubt that the mother 
and babe were then already dead or were dying. 
The father then called the little boy into the room, 
but he raf out crying “ Oh! mamma!” the father 
followed him, caressed him, and carried him in. No 
suspicion whatever was raised in the mind of the 
cook, who was preparing® lunch in another apart- 
ment. Soon after, Mr.Martineaux, the clerk, called, 
and Mr. Brenan came out, holding the door, and 
excused Mrs. Brenan, saying that he had told her 
some unpleasant news, and it had affected her. 
With such wonderful nerve and coolness had he 


gone througt this horrid tragedy, that nothing in 


his appearance excited suspicion in the mind of his 
clerk, Returning, it appears that he completed 
the letters that he had written, one of which was 
concluded with a tremulous and unnerved hand, and 
then lay down to die. Hours passed, and it was 
evening before alarm was felt, and the room was 
entered. What a terrible scene met the eye of in- 
timate and horror-stricken friends! The bodies 
were then all cold and rigid. The mother was ly- 
ing on the sofa, and Brenan himself by her side, 
on the floor; a half-drained phial clenched in one 


hand. For his wife, he had disguised the poison in 


wine, which perhaps he administered to revive her, 


after he may have declared to her his intentions 


concerning himself. He had -fed it to the children 


upon sugar. A loaded pistol was upon the table, 


ready to hasten his work if he had been surprised. 
It is no wonder that a scene like this filled all 
minds with a gloom which has not yet worn away. 
Men have: left their places at the mill which Brenan 
managed, frightened at the appearance of his sup- 


posed apparition. ‘The deed cannot be ascribed to 


malice; he was tenderly attached to his family. It 
is a@ touching incident, that in his memorandum 
book, in which he made a minute of the poison pur- 
chased at Marysville, the item mentioned before it 
is “ toys for the children, 75 cts.” 

Nor, in all charity, can the act be ascribed to in- 
sanity, meaning, by that, a state of the mind which 


takes away moral responsibility. There was, in- 


deed, morbid sensitiveness. Every third man he 
met, he said, was a creditor ; he felt that he would 
never know peace, until he had paid the hopeless 
sum, and there-would be, at best, only penury for 
his family. In his despair, then, it remained “ only 
to die.” Monstrous, and almost impossible as the 
act seems in such a man, there is not the slightest 
evidence that he was insane. There is but one way 
of accounting for it, and this we find from letters 
which he left, that were presented before the coro- 
ner’s jury, but not published. He was without the 
restraints of decided religious conviction. His sad 
death and deed were the sure result of gloomy skep- 
ticism. Had he been possessed of a firm trust in 
an Almighty and Gracious Being, who could have 
borne him up in his troubles, he would not have laid 


bis hand to the fatal deed. Oreven had he been 


restrained by decided convictions of moral respon- 
sibility, he would not have rushed, with such guilt, 
into the presence of his Judge, merely to avoid the 
ills of poverty, or the keener pang of unfeeling re- 
proach, which was to him more terrible, far, than 

In a letter to the Secretary of the company in 
New York, were expressions in substance, and in 
language nearly, like these: “ In our new home, 
we shall at least have peace ; if not, something bet- 
ter.” “If there be an Almighty power, it will 


tenor of the letters. reveals a painfal skepticism, 
of which that scene, in a Jate happy home, and that 
grave in the hills, with five coffins, is the undoubt- 
ed legitimate result. The only sure remedy against 
such deplorable suicides as have startled us of late, 
is the cultivation and inculcation of a rational and 
unwavering belief and trust in a personal God and 
Savior. 3 


THE BIG TREES OF CALIFORNIA. 
. Fes. 28.—It was a pleasant day in January in 
which our work brought us around within some fif- 
teen miles of the famed Big Trees of California. 
We had often wished before to visit them, but cir- 
cumstances had not been favorable, and now, hearing 
that there was no snow in the mountains to close 
up our way, @ most unusual thing this season of the 
year, and knowing that the crowds of the thought- 
less apd gay were not there, and no accompanying 


visitor even, could at all detract from the fall im-. 


pression of the trees alone, we determined to turn 
from our usual route to see these wonders of organic 


| life. Up into the higher mountains the road led us, 


constantly rising for near three thousand feet, till 
late in the still night we tarned from a high ridge, 
a little distance down into a thickly wooded valley. 
| A portion of this valley, in the lower part, was be- 
ing cleared for a ranch, and a few fires of the piled- 


tions of early life in the forest regions of Ohio. 
Watching the fires, thinking of the past, musing 
upon the fatare, and constantly looking for the first 


the suicide of Branda was mentioned, | 


 gtimpee of the giant trees, of which, in the dark, 


with feelings wrought up for the fall impression of | 
the wonderful or marveloas. Approaching towards | in 
the house, visible'from the fires, a sense of disap- 
pointment that the wonderful objects we sought had 
not yet been seen, begat to come over us wher, at 
a little distance we noticed, standing on éach side of} The 
our path, two distinct trees, like large cedars, tow- | — 
ering high in marked outlines against the sky, and | 
at once our thoughts were fixed wholly absorbed with 
these objects :‘they were part of the famed won-| 
ders sought. As we advanced, the. trees seemed 

visibly to leave their first position, and adyance 
rapidly in turn towards.us, enlarging in the dark as 
approaching objects, threatening, by their enormous 
size, surely to crush us in their way. . Checking our’ 
horse, the trees ceased to approach, and in silent 
wonder we stood beholdiug them with their mighty 
forms. just before us, their lofty tops mingled with | 
the sky, while all was perfect stillness in the dark 
around. A deep quivering thrill trembled along 
every nerve, and crept chilling through all the sys- 
tem to the extremities of the feet. A sentiment of 
greatness, of permanence, of grandeur and silent 
power, seemed pervading the very air about their | 
forms. Aud then we passed between these mighty | 
Jachin and Boaz of the gate to the valley of wonders, 
and sought for rest beneath the hospitable roof of | 
the proprietor of the place. At earliest. break of 
| day, with the first: noise within the house, we rose 

and again went out alone to saunter through the 

dense tangled wood amidst these mighty giants of 
the forest. Unacquainted with the way, we wan- 
dered, struggling through the thick underwood, 

while here and there, at open places, a detached 
monster tree appeared, rising: majestically far above 

all others, waiting thé full approach of day, as they 
hdd waited from morning to morning, in the past, 

for thousands of years.* Discovering a cleared path- 

way, we followed cn and found a group of three or 

four standing at respectful distances from each 

other, with one immensely gorged by.some former 

devouring fire, opening a space in its side sufficient 

for a household residence. Lingering a time and 

looking around with wonder upon the scege opened 

about us, we turned back to take some morning 

refreshments, and sought the aid of the guide. A 

half hour passed, and with the company of the pro- 

prietor, we went out again and through the valley- 

among the mighty specimens of vegetable life, in 

quiring their peculiarities, learning their names, 

observing: their. features, and wondering more and 

more at their vast magnitude. In size and height 

and general form, they are in such exactly fitting 

proportions, that at first it seemed difficult to realize 

their full dimensions; but as we walked around 

them, stretched our arms out on their sides, stood 

back and viewed their vast trunks towering without 

a limb, up, up, for two hundred feet, and then in full 

and beautiful shape, branching out and ascending 

near two hundred feet yet higher, the impression 

increased in furce, and the truth seemed more 

fully to be realized. The largest, a hundred and 

two feet in circumference, if we remember rightly, 

was a noble, majestic tree indeed, and we could have 

stood and gazed on it alone a day, it seemed, with- 

out satiety of thought. A number of twenty-four, 

called the Family Group, occupying, to the exclusion 

of nearly all other trees, about three acres of ground 

and allowing only a sparse growth of under-brush, 

was a sight to behold, surpassing in the really won- 

derful, the great, and yet lovely, anything we ever 

saw, in inanima‘e nature, not excepting the mighty 

cataract of waters at the east, the wonder of the 

world. Inthe midst of this group, lay prostrate, 

the oldest and largest of all, the father of the circle, 
once full one hundred and twelve feet in circumfer- 

ence, if again our memory be correct, and reaching 

at least, to four hundred and fifty feet in height. 

And we stood and thought of the length of time of 

its life, doubtless at least, four thousand years, and 

of the gradual growing up of the family group 

around, and personified.ia thought the long-loved 

intercourse of the affectionate members of the united 

circle, and of the solemn and sad reflections on the 

fall of the revered head, we could have wept with 

them in sympathy: but turned to other scenes along 

the valley. 

ters, presented an admirable object to the sight, as 
they stood in exact line at proper distances, rising 
to near an equal height and of beautiful form.. An- 
other of two, and called Husband and Wife, were 
noble trees, but we like not the name, for they 
stood alone with no lovely group of smaller ones 
around, and they leaned not their heads together, 
nor intertwined their lofty branches, but seemed so 
distant, so cold and sour. \In all there are ninety- 
two of these great trees, scattered through the val- 
ley, and all of nearly the same apparent size. We 
gathered sprigs of the fallen branches, collected cones 
and specimens, ahd several seeds of the trees. The 
features of these wonderful vegetable growths, are 
very marked and clearly distinct from all other 
species. In appearance, they are much like the ce- 
dar, but differing from it in that their foliage or 
sprigs are round, not flat, as on the cedar. Again, 
they have not the seed of the cedar, which is in 
form, like a berry, but the distinct cone of the pine, 
small, yet not containing the nut-like meat of the 
pine, for the seed of their cone most exactly resem- 
bles the seed of the common parsnip, and might be 
mistaken for the same. Also, properly; the tree 
has no foliage, no leaf, but the green twigs gradu- 
aully harden into perfect limbs, and are never shed 

as leaves. The driving winds may break them off 
as branches, but they are never shed as leaves. This 
feature might result in the most uncouth of forms, 
were it not for a beautiful provision in nature which 
we noticed, and which we think to be a real feature 
of these trees. The very point of junction of each 
little sprig with the firmer wood, seemed to possess 
less vigor of life than the rest, hence in a slight 
overtaxing of the vigor of life in the tree, this point 
of janction ceases to grow, while the twig itself and 
the limb on which it stands, continue to enlarge. 
This causes a kind of joint about thie point of junc- 
tion from the enlargement immediately above and 
below, and then, as the winds sway back and forth, 
the growing twig expanding into. a branch, the 
edges.of the joint strike together, resulting in the 
breaking of the small point of connection, and the 
twig falls:as a limb from the trank. The result of 
this arrangement is that, as a whole, the twigs are 
thrown off just so fast as the perfection of the tree 
requires, and the majestic form is seen standing the 
| most beautiful in proportion, as wellas the largest 


thy then evinced for the misfortunes of a fellow-be- - 


may here never know what opportunities we may . 


show mercy ; if not, it is no matter.” The whole |. 


pitgble and worthy host of the wonderful valley, 
and now, once more alone, we made another visit 
among the trees. Slowly we passed around among 


side of the largest and looked back and before us 
| to. see how far the tree in diameter, both ways, ex- 
tended by us ; eame to the one purposely cut down 


Lit took to pass the end ; stopped in front and looked 


up logs were yet burning, awakening lively associa- 


[audibly on the ears, Giants of the forest, Great Ona 


Another group, named the Three Sis- 


in size, of all the trees of the earth.  —. 
- Returning with the proprietor to the house, we 


took our little horse and bade good-bye to our hos- | °4t of town, a. fiae public school building, and a 
d church for the Baptist colored people, all of brick. 


Among the buildings: yet most needed is a new 
charch for the Presbyterian congregation under Mr. 
Walsworth : the chapel now occupied being too 
small for all who desire seats. 
above and below the city are very fertile. Upon 
these, one below and the other above Marysville, 
are the famous fruit orchards of G. H. Beach and 
Mr. Briggs. The latter of these cannot contain 
less than fifty acres of peach trees, most of them 
now in bloom. Hock Farm, the residence of Capt. 
t(fr, appears now to best advantage in its spring 
the old hero is passing into his autumn 


them all again, rode our horse with ease through 
the hollow of one of the fallen tranks, stood by the 


and noticed the three times the length of the horse | 


up at the he'ght of the upper edge of the log three 
times yet higher than our head as we sat upon the 
horse. Again we went over all the scenes in the 
great and wonderful among these trees, and we 
scenes, and a name with which to associate. the 
thought of these specimens of ‘organic life. The 
scientific have agreed to know thém by the name of 
Washingtonia Gigantea, an excellent and worthy 
name taken from that of the Father of oar country. 
The accented syllable of ‘this first name, is an easy, 
beautiful sound, and as we stood and mused, the 
words onconscioasly slipped from our lips and fell 


‘Trees ; and for once in fife the thoughts took shape 


est back in time, nighest 


To all the forms of life and 
The world: whose 
To wake in life to share in 
And hear the shouts of an 
he new scenes on earth, of 
Ye fill my mind with awe, “ on your forms 


Of all the years through wv 
, Extends. N 
and émpires ceased 


le as yet, to state the : 
| which bee gang A become indebted to the energetic and December last, 719 licenses; in nr ag 
gelf-denying kindness of a lady—a.true successor of | gry 
in view a love: the Priscillas and the Phoebes of Apostolic times | ing te the State and county, including the cost of collec. 
’ |—who, wherever she may tarry, leaves behind her, | this tooality the editor ofthe Sola 
-as she has done here, the fragrant recollection and | zyraid says: “ Among other vessels lying in the straits, 
,_ | the-lasting” influence of an example of Christian | we notice the sloop Of war St-Mary’s, which was being 
-| faithfalness and love. 
As the statement above given of amounts re- the Teland is usually about three hundred, but for want of 
ceived, will naturally induce comparisons, it seems 
" | but just to say that the 
s accurately known 


your term of 
ise d 


Cities have flourished, clai 
And queens, they reigned on earth, t 


To land and delu 
faded as the 
And yet ye stand as-y 


eaves of autumn fade, ' 
e have stood formany  - 

ring in strength towards heaven; 
of endurance, emblems of permanency, _ 


congregation at Ne-.| cemetery, which is 
k beneath, and thunders 


vada. They are just struggling through the effort | pitket fence. 
to erect their new church over the ashes of the * : 
and they had already joined with other citizens, be- : will 
fure this call was made upon them, in a very liberal 
eontribution to relieve whatever physical suffering | Steckten Beore.—The water of the artesian we!] 
or want the fire mizht bave occasioned here. The} in Stockton, rises some eight feet above the city eres ane 


Figures of the Eternal. 

* Earthquakes have shoo 

Pealed above; lightnings have flashed around —_— 

Your lotty tops, and raging storm-winds through 

' Your spreading branches howled; win 
Frost, and.summers of heat; seasons of rain - 

And draug t have tried your force of life in vain; 

stand, the 


hts pass through my mind, as on 
4 stand and gaze, and gazing, | 
aspeck. Ye are-but earth, ; 
And soon; perhaps a thousand years or so; 


arth, again 
Within the little form of man, there d 
A soul that thinks and feels, and knows, and still 
Shall know and feel, and think, when ye have gone, 
And come, and céme and gone, a thousand times, — 
_ Ifearth should last so lon 
Oh! immortality for man ! 
And know, and feel, and act forever; o 
Destiny eternal, never to cease | 
I turn to life and duty once 
Again, and in the work of Jesus’ love, 
I seek the glorious privilege to live 
To God, to reign in righ and 
With Him, for ever. 


*Dr. Bushnell regards them as but about 2000 years old. | 716+ be generous almost to a fault. 


Saxon passion for a large and an enlarging busi-| Non. ‘A large number of Chinese have recently been 
ness: the eagerness to spread ourselves, to deal in } set at work near Volcano, where a short time since a (e- 


NOTES OF A SHORT TRIP. | 
Grass Vattey.—There is no more village-like 
and pleasant place in the State than Grass Valley. 
The quartz interest has drawn together energetic. 
and intelligent men with their families; and being 
more permanent than surface mining, it has secured 
@ more permanent population than other mining 
towns. We never visit the place without giving it 
the palm over all other mountain towns for social 
life. The atmosphere of a New England village 
pervades it. The society is harmonious, without 
cliques, and free from bickerings. Social gather- 
ings and family tea parties are a feature of the 
place. The people are generally hospitable to 
strangers as well as kind and neighborly among 
‘themselves. The pleasant dwellings, the neat 
churches, six in number including the Catholic ; 
the cultivated gardens, with peach trees in bloom 
at this pleasant season of the year, the valleys opep- 
ing among the pine-cove 
vine with numerous quartz mills making ceaseless 
rumbling along the small stream, all make up a 
scene of pleasantness and actual beauty. The busi- 
ness portion is mainly built of brick, but additional 
means of security against fire are demanded. On 
the Sabbath, streams of men pour into town from 
the direction of the quartz mills and mines, and at 
church time the streets present the pleasanter pros- 
pect of families on their way to church. The at- 
tendance is good in most of the churches. The 
Congregational society, under the labors of our 
friend, Mr. Kellogg, is exceedingly prosperous : the 
congregation, morning and evening, nearly filling 
the pleasant house. The choir sings:right heartily, 
fifteen or twenty voices mingling in soul-felt songs 
of praise. And, what is more perhaps, the mem- 
bers of the choir feel that they go to church to 
listen as well as to sing, unlike the choir at least of 
one of our churches in San Francisco, which has 
acquired an unenviable reputation that we have 
heard of two hundred miles inland, for careless and . 
even indecorous conduct durin 
services of the house of God. 

The Episcopal society in Grass Valley has a 
pleasant new edifice, but is at present without a 
rector. The colored people have their own ¢hurch 
and minister, aud are indeed among the best. be- 
lhaved people of the town, as they generally are in 
the State; having enjoyed the reputation of peace- 
able citizens until “ Archy” raised such a muss a 
little while since by preferring freedom to slavery; — 
our kind-hearted Judge Burnett thinking him cer- 
tainly entitled to the former, and laying down the 
law very clearly, and departing from his duty as 
Judge just as clearly, in deciding exactly contrary 
to the law, the reason given not helping the case at 
all. 
The quartz interest, the leading interest of Grass 
Valley is reasonably prosperous. The failure of 
Mr. Brenan, whose suicide and poisoning of his 
family recently produced such a profound sensation, 
though temporary as every such impression here is, 
is attributable rather to ignorance of the business 
and to mismanagement than to ordinary causes. 
To the event to which we here allude we have de- 
voted an article in another place. — 

RovcH anp Reapy.—Few strangers probab 
have passed through Rongh and Ready without 
smiling, inwardly at least, at the discovered appro- 
priateness of the name, especially if the entrance . 
and exit over the hilly, stony road at both ends of 
the town, was made in a California stage wagon 
with a “crack driver.” Still the people are not all 
rongh, and on the hill side back from the street a 
few trees are blooming in a few pleasant door yards. 
The temperance “ Division ” at Rough and Ready, 
alas! it has shared the fate of too many others in 
the State and “ gone in.” 
the people that there is not in their little town a 
single abandoned woman, a rare boast, to our - 
shame be it spoken, for a California town, however 
small. In our stage ride down, the other day, we 
encountered one of the saddest wrecks we have ever 
seen even here—tbe drunken, disfigured and dirtily- 
clad form of one who to use her own language, 
“called herself a lady once.” But never again— 
there remain only shame, self-loathing, suffering 
and perhaps suicide in some rash hour. The being 
who could first have caused such ruin may some 
day know and realize the guilt of the deed. But 
there is power in virtue even over the vilest ; and 
the coming and presence of “ virtuous women ” put 
a seal of quietness upon those garrulous, drunken 


yea, than much fine gold.” 


hills, the winding ra- 


been pleasan 
bonds of system, sect, or hierarchy are not neede 

in order to a genuine and practical fellowship of 
churches. The strong will bear the infirmities of | is said to be higher than it has been sin 
-| the weak, out of the promptings of Christian prin- | tom lands are almost deluged. 


Summary of 


din digging a road 
}. The only vestiges es, Aga It tore up the ravine, and moved a large 
u 


worn-out individuals, one o 
to return to California, but after nearly freezin 
on the mountains, he found it impossible to 
riffle,’ and finally worked back to Genoa ” 


A Female Preacher.—A colored woman has recently | that the evidence on the examination of G. W. Moore, for — 
been addressing several public meetings in El Dorado| being accessory to the shooting of rg age st San Juan, 


g the various solemn 
, genes for the | was closed on Tuesday evening; Feb. 


county with the avowed object of raisi 
construction of a church at Mokelumne 


bbed.—A man named Daniel Sutter alias Tuck was : 
stabbed at Centerville, March 7th, by a Chileno named | teDtion t 
Cedro, and died within an hour. 

Wiere Law and Order.—<A correspondent of the 
Sacramento Union Washington, Yolo coanty, Humboldt lately. 
_ assault was committed that mo 

Yolo on the person ofa young man 
to be the cousin and 
name has been couple 
in no very flattering terms. 
that, whatever the merits of the case, or 


the from | with the Chinese.—The Union says that 
ame unknown,) said | somethirty Chinese in the vicinity of the Pe mg ouse, 
rotector of the young lady whose | two miles from Folsom, were recently 

with that of the Senator aforesaid diggings by a large number of white men. We could not 
Our correspondent suggests | learn t 

: ; the honorable | an organization has recently been formed among the whites 
Senator never so innocent, it would look much better for | in that portion of the county against the Chinese, and that 
him, an advocate of ** Law and Order,” to let the law have | the agents of the Natoma Ditch Company have given 
its course and punjsh the offender. : 4 


Sacramento Mortality.— Five deaths occurred in | ¢™g@ge in this pS mag action. It is said that a China- 
Sacramento during the week ending March 6th. 


Stovall Discharged.—Stoval 
arrested recently on a charge of ki 
d in consequence of a defect 
he was taken into custody. 


The San Francisco Auctionee rs.—The majority came into their possession. by stamping their n 
/ eir names and 
report of the select committee in reference to the non-pay- | jocation on then, This Te Y echenuible practice (which 


ment of indebtedness on the part of the auctioneers of San , 
Francisco, states that the commaiion could not obtain from | S@0¥/4 be prohibited by law) has been extensively indulged 


| r have set to and for the further reason that the 

witnesses declined to’ give evidence, for fear of a criminal | tered by the Attorney General at Auburn on March 3d. So 

‘prosecution. The committee think that not more than | the delinquent official gets clear at last. 

000 are due from the auctioneers on account of duties. The State Prison.—In accordance with the law for 

commended that the present law be repealed, and a| the temporary government of the State Prison, passed Feb. 

new law framed, classifying the different branches of the | 26th, 1858, Governor Weller has proceeded to San Quentin, 

a specific tax in the shape ofa] taken possession ofthe State prison property, assumed con- 

ties now demanded. It isc aged 

r influences were brought to bear on that | tempts were‘made to enjoin him, but they failed of being 

ove, in which Mr. Ralph Schoyer (late of the | 

e above, in whic shhoyer (late o 

Constitutional Convention.—The convention ques- ; 

tion has been argued somewhat extensively in the 

ture but there seems to be little chance ofthe advocates for 

calling such an assemblage being successful. 


lature.—Forty-four bills have been | summer clothing, presuming that her winter garments, 
egislature during the present session. which were shipped immediately afterwards 
Kndicted.— Ned McGowan has been indicted by the | ‘‘#round the Horn,” would arrive in due 


Grand Jury of S 
"tor publishing publications for one of her lady friends, and clothing fora 


e warrant under 


_| An indictment is also pe 
an obscene newspaper. 


Romance amon; 
nian says: The Totos: 


g the Dig 
are a tribe ot Diggers wh 
unds are in the vici 


nity ofthe Berry Creek an 


Treasure and P 

Tospitali-- inst. took away $2,686,379 67 in treasure and 1,081 passen- 
ties for the night, and in the morning eloped with one of tes By the last five steamers $3,378,769 31 more treasure 
their squaws and a basket of manzanito berries. as bee 

traged Digger met the amorous Toto on the bar in | Y°"- 
front of town, and shot him through the body with an ar- 

row. We believe the wounded party is not yet dead. 


The case of Arc 


But it is the boast of Yesterday 


Attempt at Highway 


of gran 
ty, in Feb- 
856, and sentenced for two years in the State Prison ; 
e Governor and restored to his peeeents and pore to the value of four or five bun- 
and the Governor | 4red dollars, were left u 
risonment he struggle, from the fact that the inside of the hands of the 
victim 


a reason, that during 
on. The par- 


ve evidence of reform 
Sth. The Executive hen also extended | them, and there were finger marks on the throat,.as if 
to William Daley, convicted of assanit and | Prevent screame. 

er county, and sentenced to one year-in the 


| don is dated Marc 


Marysvitie.—This is the third of the three cities 
of California. It has enjoyed aniform prosperity. 
Its old citizens, returning, hail with pleasure the 
Buttes, the first landmarks that overlook the city 
on the west; and the spires and brick turrets of the 
city belonging to a style of architecture somewhat 
peculiar here. To the public buildings there have 
been added recently a commodious hospital, a mile . 


proo 
cent introduction, prepa 
ing rubber. Itis rendered perfectly impery 
mposition which forms a chemical 
with the rubber, without in the least impairing its elastici- | but have fears that such may be the 
hat the pipe is quite as serviceable as metal. while Attita 
re easily applied to all kinds of work and can | cjassifies the 


Of the Sere trifle oer the cost | +The San Fran Herald, San Francisco Globe, and De- 


iombic prisms | 
fumes of hy- 


Wound Drowned.—On Feb. 22d, John Sanford 
found dead on the flats of ~ Rag Was 


F Bodega 
would indicate that death was produced in consequenes 


of his becoming intoxicated, and lying down on the 

and falling asleep, and the tide, on its flood, submerg;;, 
Decease was a native of Sweden, and 

. On the 27th — Andrew Thompson 


aged about 
accidenta! upset. 


ears 
drowned ib the tame vicinity by he 


.++-$1,412 00 ting ofa boat. 
amount for’ 


Revenue from the C «—The collector offoreign 
miners’ licenses in El] Dorgdo county sold, in the month o¢ 
818, and in Febr,,. 

731; making in the three months, 


tion, $9;072 


idly dismantied,in order that she may be placed u 
the dry dock for repairs. The number of men at work on 


funds, or a backwardness in the mason work, there were 
nters discharged on Monday, March Ist. 
wenty carpe 8 n ex 


irit of a people is not al- seul on zach occasions, some dissa 
om the number of dollars | the minds of those who were dismissed.” 


cents they give; and particularly, { may add,| A Demation.—Captain Frisbie of enicia. hee donated a . 
is this true, in the case of the inel wit “4 i 


twenty-five acres of land. between 
being 


Stenm Wagons.—The Sacramento steam wagon is at 
a stand still for want of funds. The Marysville News says 


at five feet sends forth a volume sufficient to supply. 


cordiality and kindness of my reception there by inhabitants. Its temperature is 77 degrees. 
pastor and people, will never be forgotten. 
In addition to this expression of my own and my | mining property in Siskiyou by floods. Scott river, the 


Effects of the Flood.—Much damage has occurred to 
reports, was’ several feet higher than ever befoie 


people’s gratitude, may I say that not only has ot higher tham ever before 
| disappointment been lightened, but our sense of the| reach of the current. All the lower part of | 


the lower part of Humbug Creek 
was filled level with dirt, hardly a vestige remaining ved a 


realness of a fellowship of churches been deepe ned, ditches, drains, and other mining operations. cost 0 
and our hopes for California made more confident | cjearing out and reopening claims, added,to the delay, wi)! 
and bright. At one time it seemed as though] provea heavy logs tothe miners. On indian k the 


mages are considerable. and McAdams and Green 


Mammon was supreme here—his throne so strong | sections sustained heavy losses. 
and his dominion so extensive—that no room seeM-|  weisiug News.—The Amador Ledger says: “ Recent 
ed left for any-other throne, and scarcely any hope }) there. was exhibited here a cigar box almost filled wit 


gold. There wastwenty-two pounds of the precious metal 


to human view, of breaking up the shameful usur- 
| —worth near $4,000—the uct of only twenty-five tons 
tion. Not that, asa people, : we were given to af qeantn, a quantity of oook that would be crushed by a 


class mill in twenty-four or thirty-six hours. It was 


rding ; uot at all. The true representative of 

the lode of Reichling. Theurkauf & Shumer,a mile 
California character at any point in its history, crushing 
But the Anglo-| in their new arastra mill. Tie peek was taken as it came, 


without selection, and the any quantity of the came 


was arara avis. The miners at Buena Vista are avera- 


large figures and make great gains, if any ; this pas- | lestial 
seemed to get an development, and to ging a day clear money. Two men recently 
rule almost all hearts. But now driven, as [ have} duct City. At Visalis, Tulare county, good diggings haye 


out fifteen ounces in a single day’s.work near Aque- 


recently been found. In E) Dorado county, the eS are 


-| been, into that peeulidr kind of converse which tests | TSiidin® $10 to $12 4 
per day tothe hand. At Coloma, three 

Christian and friendly professions by a call to Chris- Sie eas took out $700 in thirteen days. A pan of dirt. ~ oo 

tian and friendly ‘a 


h #40 was recently taken from aclaim in Buchanan 


; i wort 
deeds, I come oat of it ae Hill, Butte county. A lump was recently found in the 
more deeply than ever that our religion has @ real) penhamer claim in Sierra county, worth $1300. There is 
foothold in California ; that in the bearts and :-lans |} now plenty of water near and the miners are said to , 


be doing well. Alu of gold worth $1200 was recently 


of many, it holds i's yer place ; that it is viewed found near Crescent Clty. t Oroville four men took out 
no more as 4 pet and a luxury, to receive our small in two days and a half $297,50 and a lump yin ‘ong J ten 
change in return for some homage to our pride ; but | ounces. 
rather as a necessity and a law supreme to bemain-| Gambling Housesin Fan Francisce.—The Alta 


e diggings in the vicinity are said to be good. 


reporter states that *‘ there are now thirteen well known 


tained at all events, “ more to be desired than gold, gaming establishments in this city, where, in defiance of the 
And especially in our} statute, gambling is conducted as a business with impunity, 
cities and centres of influence is its dominion spread- | but with such securities that it is almost impossible to de- 


ing, and another throne than that of Mamm 


has | tect them. Sentries are stationed at convenient distances 
on from the outer door to the door Of the room. Ifan officer 
: appears the signal is passed along, cards, dice, and the 
whole gambling paraphanalia is spirited away in a trice, 


A nd in our work here in the mountains, where the company disperses about the room, smoking, talking or 
the pioneer days are not yet over, and the founda-| reading, and when the officer effects an entrance, he finds 
laid, where evil sometimes seems | 20 trace of anything that can be used in evidence. 


not only dominant, but domineering, and religion | Burned toe Death.—A man named Christian Strubing 


was burned to death in his cabin on Poorman’s creek, near 


to be more endured than prized, it is helpful to know | Ajpha, on the night of Feb. 28th. It was the impression 
from the changes Christianity has wrought where | that he was first murdered, robbed; and the cabin after- 


wards set on fire. 


'| its inistitations ‘have “been longer ‘working; what 1¢ Phe old the 


magical properties of arope with which a criminal has 


t, too, to see that the external | been hanged seems to be still prevalent. The rope which 


was recently used in the execution of Butler at Nevada, 


Miad Biver.—This river, in the county of Humboldt, 
ce 1852. The bot- 


Kansas Besolutions.—The attempt was made in the 


ciple, wi thout being dragged to it by haman law, of- Legislature to secure the passage of resolutions instructing 
rules of discipline, or having it done for them by| the Senators and Representatives of California to vote in 
consecrated hands out of charities that cost them | favor of the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton 


nothing. And 


Constitution, in time to send them forward by the steamer 


t exercise of Christian fellow “| of March 65th. The resolutions passed the Assembly but 
gthen its bonds, end to in-| were stayed off in the Senate by an adroit adjournment of 
duce a greater mutual affection and interest among 
saga churches, our loss will not have been in vain. recently been erected near Sonora with the new marere- 


that body. 
Im vements in Quartz Miills.—<A quartz mill has 


ment of what is termed ‘a circular battery. The mill has 


Wu. ©. Ponp. eight stamps arranged in circular form, which improve- 


ment, it is said, reste much less power than the old 
fashioned mill, an 


yet crushes as much, or more than by 
the old plan. Much expense is saved in erection. 


State and City News. Dam Carried Away.—The dam of the Dutch Flat |= 
From Carson Valley.—New and rich diggings have | Water Co., in Placer county, was carried wot th a freshet . as 
recently been discovered on the east fork of Carson river. | March Ist. Fortunately, as its waters rus a «2 4 
It is said that ‘“‘ Uncle Billy Rodgers has converted his | escaped through a contiguous ravine, no damage was done ‘$e 
ick, ard is busily enga 
is contemplated saw-m 
? at the present time, are two 
whom made a futile attem together with the accumulated debris of rocks and on 


into an 
except to sluice boxes, mining implements and an adjoin-— 
ding. which impeded the progress of the rushing waters 


to death | about ten feet from its foundation. The sum of $2,000, 


¥ make the | probably cover all damages sustained. 


Severe on the Lawyers.—The Nevada Democrat says 


The case was 
argued by the attorneys the next mere, and Justice 
Johnson four hours, and listened with the greatest at- 

heir speeches, after which he quietly _— his 
written decision out of his coat pocket and read it. What 
a vast amount of eloquence was wasted in this case! 


-—Two smart shocks of an earthquake 


riven from their 
at any provocation had been given. It is said that 
notice that they will withhold water from all persons who | 


man was shot at Negro Bar, a few nights since, while en- 
gaged in robbing sluice boxes. He received the contents of 


the master of Archy,| 9 double barreled gun, but was not killed. Two of the 
napping, has been d white men have hoch arrested and brought to Sacramento. 


Defacing Coin.—Some individuals desirous of attain. 


ing a business notoriety have been defacing such coins as 


in by a Sacramento druggist. 
The Finale.—A nolle prosequi in the Bates case was en- 


trol of the convicts, and placed an agent in charge. At- 


put in execution. 


mto Fimances.—The expe the 
| government of Sacramento for the year ending March 
fess, were $326,750 64. 

A Sad Disappointment. —The Sacramento Union 
tells the following: A lady resident left London in May . 
last on her way to California, bringing with her only her 


were also shipped by the same vessel a quantity of religious 


child of the latter. The vessel has not yet arrived, and to 
; aggravate the matter, the baby has far outgrown the 
Califor-| promised clothes, and the lady has abandoned her pious | 
ting | notions, or undergone a material change in that regard. 
been selected as the me- 


‘+huntin 
d Virginia | What a different result had steam. 
l-starred day one of their youthful y 
warriors, in pursuit of some ferocious beast 
r, strayed to the vicinity of the 
He partook of their 


The steamers oi the 5th 


n carried away than during the same period last 


Postponed.—The trial of Haraszthy has been postpon- 
ed by consent of all ies until the renal of the investi- 


-—The boy Archy was| &@tions of the Mint Commissioners is made public. 


hy 
arrested on Friday last in the act of embarking on > 
the steamer Orizaba for the Atlantic States. H . Murder in Yreka.—The following are the eoeears 


brought to this city and had 


of an atrocious homicide which took place in Yreka 


a hearing before Judge Feb. 
fon March Sth, when the case" wal ponponed "il tho| was prostitute, by the ame o 


Picker.” On the morning of Feb. 26th the body was dis- 


Bobbery.—One William Tay- | covered by one of the waiters of the City Hotel, who en- 
lor, of Mariposa county, got. drunk the other day and de- | tered the house where she resided. for the’ of taking 
termined to turn highwayman. ay Toor 
| himself with a cudge 
and demanded five 


y armed | her breakfast to her. She was lying ont horrib! 


sallying forth, met an old man| mangled, having been stabbed four times in the breast, 
d man commenced | three of which entered the heart. There was a man seen to 
hange, when Taylor concluded to take | enter the house on the night of Feb. 26th, about 11 o’clock, 
he old man ran away, and had the amateur | by a woman who lived on the o posite side of the street. 
highwayman arrested and sent to jail. id 


Miore Pardons.—Henry Jackson, convicted 
larceny by the Court of Sessions of Butte coun 


e murder was committed on Miner street, No. 71; and it 
a} is rted that the house was robbed of the sum of $11,000, 
$9 of which was in bullion, and $2,000 in dust. The 
villain was an expert, from the reason that the waich, gold 


nmolested. There was an evident 
were cut, as though a knife had been drawn through 


. New Expeditions.—tThe of Captain Stone 
which is to undertake the survey o nora under ®con- 


-—This is an article of re-| tract with the Mexican government is nearly ready tostart, 
of vulcaniz- | and other expeditions are forming with the ob of set- 
ious to gas by | tling in the Gadsden Purchase. We trust that the fate of 

panies, 


union | Crabb’s party may not be met by any Fags com 


de of the Press.—The Marysville Express thus 
pre. of California on the-Kansas question : 


n 
mocratic State Journal are the only Democratic papers that 


tacamite. ride o is a mineral of a| we have seen in the State that decidedly favor the admi<- 
or greenish biack color, and adamantine or vitreous 


in massive fragmen 


nd rectangular octahedrons, which 
gas when heated before t 


sion of Kansas under the Lecompton Constitution. The 
San anon tcan takes, as well as we are able to in- 
erpret its position, middle ground. Arrayed against the 
stitution are all the rest of the Democratic 


Lecompton Con 


ompound is found in Saxony, th 
» and the desert of Atacama 
7eru. In Chili this mineral is 
der the name of arse 


& 
between Chili and posa 
wder, and | Democrat, Yreka Union, Sacrrmento Watch . Sierra De- 
lo, as a sand for dusting | mocrat, Placerville index, Plumas eX? Butte » Moun- 

Democrat olambia 


— 


Salt from the 
ence in New Orleans has received a 
demonstrate the fact that the waters 
The river bottoms | borders of south-western Louisiana, and then 
are the saltest that have been submitted to scientific Berryessa settleme 
ocess of evaporation in tanks, salt of a pssst! ese have joi 

| the adult 


and that, by the pr 
or quality, equal to that of Turk’s Island, 


may be ob- 

Bailroads.—We Americans have manu- 
factured 25,966 miles of railroad, which, if it could be 
stretched in one continuous line around the waist of Moth- 
er Earth, would still leave her about a thousand miles for 
a bow-knot. 

The Constitutional C 
has refused to call a Conventi 
Constitution by a vote of 25 to10. 

Land Sale.—On the 27th of February 
Democrat, about six thousand acres 0 
nity, were sold at Administrator’s 
and timber land. It 
© thousand 


was bought in tracts of one and acres 

_ | citizens of the coupty—prices ranging from $3 60 to 84.60. TheC 

of 2000 barrels of flour to this The lest of 

_| Visors is the construction of a fire tower on the lot on Rus. which will be received from Oregon prior to the 
sian Hill, tendered at a nominal price to th steamer. 

ment, by Mr. David Jo 
| belfry ia insecure, 

| a sudden descent apon the the 

t fears are well founded, 

ayed by the proper authorities. 


Fire will come by next 


bson.- It is thought the present|  Amether Pardes.—Gov. Weller has pardoned John 
he big bell mae one day make | Davis, convicted by the San Francisco Court of Sessions of 


ed d larceny, in h. 1857. and. sentenced to one year 
the inather fo the State : . For the same reasous which have in- 


this place desire me to 


tim 36 was 
ore, ears of 
uartz mill, at the Battes, 


ang, and a revolving cone 


in Sierra county. He was em- Attorucy:— 
some neet| New Diserict this Boaid 
mashed bis head im been elected District Oebora, deceased, 


f pers, so far as we have seen. We call to mind, now, the 
paar Courier, Solano Herald, Calaveras Chronicle, Mari 


, Nevada Democrat, Garetic, and 


Galf W: -—The Acad _| Placer Herald, all of whom are strenuous of the 
mo purporting to Douglas interpretation of the Kansas Nebraska, bill. 
of the Gu 


aulf, on the Bevival at San J ose.—A religious revival ef no or- 
ce to Texas, | dinary character, has been a for some time the 


nt Sow milan of Great 
ned the church, and 2 large majority of 
tion of the neighborhood vers! 
miles ve been brought under uences 

or were ore Ju 
fhey | Eessieurs Carriere trade 


Fonsue, FE: 
Legislature and Gasse, for conducting the game, and Walfe, Cobela and 
r remodeling our State White for betting at it. Their counsel waived atrial in the 


Police Court, whereupon their bail was fixed as follows: 
Santa | Fongue, Gasse aud Estrade at $4,500 
each; two ¢ being made against them for the same 


the 


State Finances.—The on. 
Treasury st the close of business on March 6th, was $2838,- 
ht about 


f the! 
duced the executive clemency in most of the ey ped 


viz: behavior while in | 


ult. ina term of his ita expired. 
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less of a venture, than mining. 


age. The old Spanish breed of cattle is giving 


one to ten thousand head of catéle are collected, 
which are a rich revenue to their 
owners. hese herds are kept sometimes 
wholly without fodder, and generally with very 
little. They fatten most in the summer, when 
the feed is‘dry, and only suffer, when the fall- 
ing raing have rotted the old growth, and have 
not yet sufficiently started the new. Hence it 
1s common to burn over a considerable portion | 
of the ranges, just before the rains, that the 
cattle may be able to access to the. first 
sprouting of the seeds, at the earliest moment 
possible... The’ air, accordingly, is filled with 
smoke for many days; the mountains are flam- 
ing round the horizon day and night, as if the 
last day had and ‘horsemen are rushing 
hither and thither to fight off the fires from the 
wheat fields and the pastures of the plains. 
And then the result is, that the yellow, yellow, 
ever yellow hills. that were, as soon as good 
rain has sprouted the seeds, come forth—green 
out of black—and the body of the high burnt 
hill or mountain, is turned to a beryl, without 
#0-much as a twig, or a weed-stalk, to mar the 
color, This great interest of pasturage promi- 
ses even to exceed the plowing interest in im- 
portance. The home market for it is equally 
reliable, and the salted and dried meats, the 
hides, the tallow, and wool, are products that 
can take the world for their market. 


. ‘The culture of the grape, too, promise much. 


without irrigation is doubtful, though it is well 
known that old, deep rooted vines will bear a 
— It is commonly believed that 
ornia is hereafter to became the great 
wine growing country of the Pacific. 
With so.many advantages, it is impossible 
that. California should not become one of the 
. Yichest countries in the world, on the score of 
_ its mere land interest and the products yielded 
by its soil. It has garnered up also, in the 
soil itself, treasures that. no other can boast. 
It will take a thousand years to wash over all 
the pay dirt of the gold mines. It is computed 
also to have, in a sinlge quartz lead, more gold, 
five times over, than is own by the whole whold; 
and other veins are being opened; almost every 
month, which are ready to yield great revenues 
of profits, as soon as they are worked. The 
quartz mill, once sifpposed to be failure, are 
now 80 perfected as to yield immense profits, 
almost without exception. The waters too of 
the mountain are a great wealth, and the thirty 
or forty millions already invested in the 
ditches, ought to be yielding a great revenue, 
as much of it already is. Besides, there are 
mines of quicksilver, such as makes all other 
_ mines in the world comparatively worthless, 
deposits of borax, rocks of alum, hills of sul- 
phur, quarries of marble, beds of coal and of 
iron—in short, there was never a country so 
underlaid with treasure of every kind. 


The commercial advantages are not yet de- 
loped, and will not be, till the Pacific shore 
are lined with new nations, and the untold 
riches of their natural resources are brought 
into the circulations of trade. Even if a rail- 
road were built across the continent, it is not 
likely that any very great amount of merchan- 
 dise, or any but the most precious forms of 
would pass that way. Proba- 

bly there is a greater amount of expectation 
vested in such an improvement, than the actu- 
al experiment will justify. The distance is too 
the grades too heavy, (as heretofore re- 

ported,) the running expenses too enormous, 
toallow the freight of common articles of trade. 
And yet California is on the great water high- 
way of the Pacific, and her Gate the certain 
of its travel. For it is remakable that 

this Golden Gate it at the southmost limb of 
-» the variable trade winds, and that these, blow- 
. ingin, a little north of east, will drive a ship 
directly out to China, directly in from China— 

_ whichever way they blow—laying a straight 
course on one of the great circles of the earth; 
while, immediately south of the Gate, the winds 
begin to change character, and are much less 
available for sailing purposes, and continue to 
be so, even down as far in the south latitude 
as to Valparaiso. Thus to sail a ship up the 
- ‘western coast of the continent, from Panama 
to San Francisco, would probably require a. 


y| silence! — 


that without even so much as a word of debate ; 
for this ‘article: of the constitution was simply 
read and passed by consent, in absolute silence. 
What a fact of history, this, to be the child of 


California unites in its population ele- 
ments of diversity. The 50,000 or 60,000 
Chinese simply stay as foreigners. The na- 
tive Californian or Spanish race, comprises 
gentlemen of real 
character; but the inferior class of herdsmen 
and retainers that were, are more wild and 
vicious, and really more hopeless, than before 
the change of masters. They live on horse- 
back, without contracting any friendship with 
their horses, which might raise them a little. 
They are cruel to animals of all kinds, cowardly 
to superiors, ignorant, superstitious, frivolous, 
with little prospect of being advanced to any- 
thing better hereafter. 

A considerable part of the emigration to 
California, since we took possession, is made 
up of from the extreme west, who 
crossed over by the plains—the class who are 
called Border Ruffians with us, and which 
there are called, more or less derisively, Pikes, 
from Pike county in Missouri. They are, by 
no means, any such desperate, or ruffian class 
of people, as they are just now commonly re- 
garded here. They are, for the most part, 
uncultivated and rough, crude in their notions 
of religion, and like all such people, coarse in 
their prejudices; but they have great honesty 
and frankness, their impulses are strong, and 
generally magnanimous. They really contain 
the staple qualities, or possibilities of a high 
character. They have true manhood, which 
is not to be said of every people. 

Another element of the emigration is from 
the southern, or southwestern states, compris- 
ing many gentleman, with their families, who 
are a t accession to the society and man- 
ners of the cities, and particularly of San 
Francisco; and, with these, a much larger, 
or at least noisier class of broken down politi- 


cians, who have fled, as it were, to California, 


to farm the voters and offices of a new world, 
where their stock of capital has not yet been 
exhausted. The former class comprises men 
who appear, like Mr. Stanley, to have emi- 
grated rather to get away from political life, 
and to apply themselves to other pursuits. 
The latter, trained to public speaking and the 
management of assemblies, and having this for 
their trade, have hitherto been able to obtain 
almost all the offices of the state, and have 
distributed the rewards of office to themselves, 
in a scale of unexampled liberality. Happily 
there was an end to the credit of the state, and 
that limit has been finally reached. The bank- 
rupt people je bao beginning to ask questions 
they had no time to ask before; competitors 
also are coming into the field, whose morality 
and trustworthiness in other relations have 
been already proved. The dynasty of plunder, 
therefore, israpidly coming to an end. 
Another large class of the emigration is from 
New England, New York and the Middle and 
Northwestern states. And these again are in 
two classes. First the’ merchants, bankers, 
lawyers, engineers, surveyors, and many of the 
head mine en who have come to Califor- 
nia a#to a field of enterprise, and who bend 
all.their energies to the particular 
calling that en them. Secondly, a class 
of reprobates in all styles and degrees, who 
find their way to California, just because they 
are not wanted anywhere. These.are the 
fugitives from justice, the absconding big- 
amists, the felons and prison birds who want 
a. new field where they are not known, defal- 
cators, pimps, shoulder strikers and prize fight- 
ers, , sons that could not be endured 
at home, and vagabond gentlemen whose friends 
have been willing to escape the burden of their 
support, by giving them an outfit for some very 
distant region. ‘These and such like characters 
were turned for a time, in shoals, upon Cali- 


fornia. But the pistol, the knife, the halter, 


the bad liquors, and the Vigilance Committees 
are scattering them rapidly and killing them 
off. They flourished for a time, as the under- 
fighters and ballot-box operators of the politi- 
cian class just referred to; assuming the alliance 
to be one of natural good fellowship, inasmuch 
as they too use the tools of honor themselves. 
But their trade is gone, they cannot even be 
drunk in the streets, or draw a knife out of 
their pocket, without a painfully certain pro- 
spect of appearing im the chain gang the next 
morning. Meantime, the former and better 
class above named, with many of the better 
class from the South, are building churches, 
organizing institutions, looking after charities, 
and showing more and more distinctly that the 
great hope of California is in them. They will 
even consent to serve on juries, and some of 
them also to be named for public offices of 
trust and power, which formerly they would 
not. Time is giving them the controlling posi- 
tion, as by a kind of necessary process, and 
even compelling them to assume it. 


whole summer, and even that might not suffice # The composition, or the combined elements 


for the passage. No ship can ever approach’ 
_ that shore by sail without falling into a contest. 
with currents, which the light baffling winds 
and Doldfums make in difficult to maintain 


miles,. in one,of the and 
actually not see, on the passage, so much as a 
~~ pag of sail of. any description. On the other 
‘hand; at Puget Sound, the only available 
harbor on the north, the winds blow 
off the coast with such violence, that vessels 
after pounding there for weeks together, till’ 
the“trews were quite worn out, have returned 
to San Francisco. to fit for a new trial. Be- 
sides in the -winter trades, which are from the 
northeast, a vessel sailing from China for the 
Sound will: have. the whole distance to make, 


are fully developed, the Atlantic com- 
will be a thing by the way, an affair of 


worked to greater advantage than in Califor- 
pias Gonnected with this fact, we have also 

and political operators state have very 
| = been men from the South. To un- 
_ erator even after the fact, how it 
* Will accompilsh. with the greatest difficulty: 
iries he can make will quite solve the 
\giddie. Some have spoken of the known 
laboring and money making classes 
_ being always opposed to slavery, and silently 
respeet their “position.” Some have ascribed 
tiie personal influence of Mr. Fre- 


from:the game of political life. Be| 
slavery is fore ter excluded from | 


of the emigration, it will be seen, are not favor- 
able to the immediate coalescence of the new 
state, in terms of order and public virtue. Be- 
sides a good many hostile influences of a more 
special character, it will be easy to perceive, 
concur in detaining or holding back the new 
community, from the kind of civil adminis- 
tration necessary to its good name and social 
comfort. | 
Thus, in the mining towns, are gathered 
large bodies of men, without wives or chil- 
dren, living as cenobites in their dens, and no 
one needs to 
rately from women, are sure to make a large 
stride towards barbarism. The occupation of 
mining is also more adventurous in itself, than 
consists with the best habits of application ; for 
if the digging is a venture, why should there 
not be a venture at the gambling table, with- 
out the digging? It is not unfrequent that the 
placer mining gives out, and it is known to be 
always.more or less precarious. Hence many 
of the towns are mere encampments, and are 
called “camps.” And some that assumed to 
be more are already given up and nearly for- 


.| saken. Hence the miners become more or less 
| migratory themselves, and their towns are too 
nearly so, many of them, to be much cared for, . 


‘either in the building, or in the establishmen 
of social and religious institutions. A stranger, 


too, will see.a very distinct and significant char- 


acter in the names given to places; such as. {which. Society was dissolved and law reduced 


Yankee Jim, Fiddletown, Jackass’ Gulch, 
Whisky Bar, and a whole bundred names, of 
which, these are the choicer’ specimens... It. 
appears to be the general opinion, that there 
is a decided moral and social. improvement in 
the mining population. But one who has at- 
tended church for two Sundays, in a mining 
town of the'very first order, finding about forty 
persons present to hear a good Christian ser- 
mon, and passing in the street when returning 
from church, in. both. cases, full five hundred 
men, who had rushed r ass rs of 
a street fight, will hardly think it possible that 


improvement there. 


is excluded, is what any stran-| there should have been a very great moral 


ifornia, with unwonted and even wholl u- 
liar causes of moral deterioration. e titles 
to land have many of them been so uncertain, 
or so far unsettled, by frauds and cliarges of 


fraud, that there has been a natural reluctance 


in emigrants to incur the risk of a loss, in pur- 
chasing the soil. Hence, also, in part, the very 
peculiar kind of squatting that has come:into 
vogue in California, and 
of the agriculture of the State .cither now, 


at some former time, has been . carried on, 2 
an operation of in manner, ‘viz... 
himself | by taking possession of generally known 


to be vested in private owners by a title de- 
rived from the Mexican government, and not 


| in the United States as in other new territo- 


bility, wealth, and 


informed that men, living sepa- 


probably a.fall half 


| occupatio 


| prising a tract, seven or eight resus pein 


| ters are very gradually yielding to the law and 


{torily judge. Be it as it may, out of this gen- 


‘least six or eight years of litigation, terminated 


‘our Christian churches; and some of them 


‘reasons for their action a deal worse than 


ries, where the laws of Congress-authorize the | 


n and_miake it a perfectly legitimate 
act. An American ser, for example, 
buys one of the old Mission properties, com-. 


the very best land in California, and every- 
body knows the title to be perfect, because the 
land has been held and occupied by the Mis- 
sion, for more than fifty years. He expends. 
over $100,000 in fencing it, and the property 
rises in value so rapidly, that he begins to be 
rated and to rate himself as being worth, at 
least, a million of dollars... But behold, a cloud 
of squatters suddenly appears pouring in upon 
his lands, squatting inside of his fences and 
among his wheat, erecting their tents or huts, 
and leaving him to pay the taxes, while they 
reap tbe harvests. He is now the bankrupt 
purchaser and they are the occupants, till at 


at Washington, have established the title to his 
creditors, which everybody knew was in him- 
self. Meantime they have gotten the use or 
rent. for so many years, which is to them a 
handsome outfit. The old native Californians 
are treated in the same way. No chapter of 
wrong and oppression, in which our country- 
men have had their part, is more sad or revolt- 
ing. Even between the old ranchero’s house 


set up his hut. Then, assuming also that the 
cattle are wild, as that the lands are public, the 
squatter wanting.a steak has taken his rifle and 
killed an ox. And so the poor herdsman has 
been stripped both of lands and herds, by 
these remorseless Sabeans, and that with airs 
of indignity and low-bred consequence, more 
difficult to bear than the robberies themselves. | 
The truculent savage spirit generated by these: 
land-piracies,.will be readily understood. ‘The 
tragedy of young Sufiole is happily an extreme 
instance. He was a gentleman, educated, as 
we have heard, in Paris, equal, if not superior, 
in personal accomplishments, to most of the 
educated Americans. But he ventered to re- 
monstrate very gently with a squatter for cut- 
ting down the trees of his father’s exquisite 
little valley in the mountains, and selling them 
for wood, giving him liberty at the same time, 
to cut what he wanted for himself; but the 
next time he passed by, on his way over to the 
ranch, in company with a friend, the savage 
came out with his rifle, got him in range as he 
threw himself over on the side of his horse, 
and drew him dead to the ground. Sheltered 
and secreted by others like himself, he could 
never be found. As the titles are now being 
settled by the decisions of the courts, the squat- 


All these wrongs will 
ybeathingof thepast 
By the very tata advices, it appears that 
the squatter combination is just beginning to 
yield some respect to the decisions of law. 
Heretofore the owners, in establishing their 
title, have commonly got possession, but only a 
right to pay the taxes. Indeed, this third es- 
tate of squatterdom had sufficient power in the 
legislature, two years ago,'to get a law enacted, | 
requiring owners, when’ dislodging or ejecting 
them, to pay for the improvements, according 
to the apprisal of a committee from the pre- 
cinct; a plan by which they expected to get 
back the value of the land; for the apprisers 
would be squatters almost of course. Hap- 
pily the courts would not execute the law. 
And but a year since, the venerable patriarch 
of the Napa valley, who came over from Mis- 
souri as a trapper, more than forty years ago, 
having finally established his old homestead 
title, comprising eight or ten thousand acres of 
the best land in the State, was evidently begin- 
ning also to find a much harder question on his 
hands, viz., how to move the squatters without 
periling his life. And yet, among these land- 
pirates, called squatters, are a great many per- 
sons from the East, and even from Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut ; and, what is more, from 


appear even now to be seriously minded and 
conscientious in their life. Because the same 
word, squatter, is used to designate this known 
act of robbery, (for it is often such and nothing 
else,) they really suppose that they are doing 
the same lawful and right thing, which is prac- 
ticed under the acts of Congress, at the West. 
As the mining and the agriculture of Cali- 
fornia appear, thus far, to have been connected 
with unpropitious moral influences, so also it 
hos been, even to a much greater degree, with 
the trade of politics. Composed of elements 
so various and repellant, it was not to be ex- 
pected, for a time,'that there would be much 
confidence in public men or proceedings. And 
the moral character of the political operators 
and office holders was generally of a kind not 
to inspire confidence. They were gamblers, 
debauchees, drunkards, men who lined their 
bosoms not with virtue, but with knives and 
pistols. ‘They were just such men, in short, as 
could never be in confidence, even if they vio- 
lated no trust. The bullies they had in their 
employ, as inspectors of the ballot, could not 
swear to a true count and be believed. Juries 
were distrusted, because the panel was so easi- 
ly made up, to include one whom the criminal, 
on trial, might “ hang,” to stand out for him in 
the verdict. The judges were such characters 
that they plainly ought to be bribed, if they 
were not. Administrators and trustees were 
suspected, as being appointed by the conniv- 
ance of judges. Legislators and governors 
were distrusted also.. This distrust became, in 
due time, a torment to the public peace, by its 
uncertainty ; and none the less a torment that 
the worst rumors and suspicions were most 
likely to be true; till finally, everything bad 
began to be true; and the public prints to 
make a point of heroism, in dealing out their 
accusations with unsparing boldness. A stran- | 
ger could hardly guess what it meant. Every 
print was for California. Nothing too lauda- | 
tory could be said for it; meanwhile, as if a 
paradasaic whole could be made up of diaboli- 
cal particulars, the sweeping denunciations ‘of 
individuals appeared to have no honest: man in 
it. And what was most remarkable in all these 
accusations, was that every charge made against 
judges or ethers of bribery, or of fraud, was 
given circumstantially ; names, dates, amounts, 
agents, all stated with exactness. Probably a 
very considerable ‘share of these charges of 
‘bribery, and ‘perjury, and fraud, were true. 


to an instrument of suspicion. It was a state 
most bitter and even horrible. Whether their 
facts. were only suspicions and rumors convert- 
ed into’ facts by repetition, or real and verita- 
ble truths of history; whether it was the licen- 
ioe of the press or its uncommon fidelity ; 
for. er, possibly, it was not all the fatality 
which attends every community where’ confi- 
ence is gone, no one could know, or satisfac- 


eral distrust. and demoralization, came the Vig- 
'flance Committee. It was raised by the torture 
that exasperates society when. confidence is 
gone. So far not to sympathize with it is im- 
possible, and the more that almost all the bet- 
ter citizens were in it.. Even Christian pro- 
fessors left the church and the communion, to 
be in the ontbreak, and to bear arms in that 
vast congregation, gathered as a thunder-cloud 
round the jail, on the distant hill side. 

It is not our design to discuss the committee. 
Suffice it to say that their intent ey 
their 


ate, and their military conduct admirably 
sive and efficient. Their great fault was that 
they did not see their point exactly, and offered 


their action. If they undertaken, not to 
administer the laws, or take them back. into 
their Gwn* hands, but to restore the laws by 
plucking down the usurpers, who stood in no 


cerned had now the question of a new vigilance 


and wall, the squatter has taken his- post and | committee movement on. hand, they would pro- | pe 


‘Harmodius and Aristogiton, and other great 


aspects of mining; the occupation by force of 


‘must inevitably be redressed, not as being, in 


But the misery was, that no one could guess | great 


of the inspectors,:their question would have 
been greatly simplified. ‘Then, because.of the 
almost impossibility of convicting the perjured 
inspectors, by any ordinary proceedings of law, - 
they would only have done it by extraordina- 
ry; and it would have been all the better if, to 
make a due impression of this crime, as the 
greatest of all crimes, they had sacked the 
whole tribe, be they many or few, and sunk 
them in the bottom of the Bay. Doing this, 
instead of resuming functions, the right of 


government, they need only have insistéd on 
some extraordinarg means of restoring func- 


ment was critical, more critical than our east- 
ern communities. know ; for there was a time, 
a terrible twelve hours, just after the release 
of Judge Terry, when the question of a new 
Executive Committee, who should be more 
efficient and bolder, i. ¢. more bloody, was 
pending and apparently just ready to be car- 
ried by the whirlwind of passion.outside, which 
new committee, if it had not been dexterously 
avoided, would have been like the new com- 
mittee of Paris, and similar scenes would prob- 
ably have followed. The escape was narrow, 
so narrow that if the leading gentlemen con- 


bably hesitate long. And yet it must be grant- 
ed for the honor of this same questionable, per- 
ilous adventure of reform, that San Francisco 
is promae now the best governed city in the 
Union. The laws are now enforced, the econ- 
omies are duly attended to, there is no plunder, 
and every evil doer stands in fear. It is the 
beginning, apparently, of a great moral reac- 
tion, which: is felt by the whole State. What- 
ever maybe true, therefore, of this great pop- 
ular movement, whether it is right or wrong, 
wise or unwise, it will be impossible ever to 


men who were foremost in it. They are much 
more likely to be celebrated hereafter, with 


leaders of mutiny, that have been deliverers 
of their country. | 
We state these facts concerning the moral 


lands known to be held by legal right; and 
the usurpations and perjuries and briberies of 
political intriguers and demagogues, connected 
with the general destruction of confidence, and 
the necessary throes of violence by which they 


themselves, any picture of California. We 
know that they are not. They are only facts, 
without which any description is rose colored 
and without sound verity—such facts as will 
meet a stranger’ first, because they are most 
outstanding and impressive. And for this the 
reader will make due allowance, even as in 
reading any history ; for it is not the virtues, 
and the smooth and silent flowings of goodness 
that make up ever the staple of history, but the 
explosive wrongs and outrages rather, by which 
the evenness of good was disturbed. For our- 
selves we regard. these facts, not with any feel- 
ings of despair or discouragement. On the} 
contrary we perceive a certain sublimity in the 
contest here, begun, and the clearing process 
going forward, which creates appetite in us« 
We know the certain victory, we see it coming, 
and we envy especially those: young heroic 
spirits who have set themselves, in the love of 
God and their newly adopted State, to such 
works of duty and sacrifice as are necessary to 
the sublime future they have in prospect. 

Opposite to ‘these facts we have stated are 
others, which awaken our respect and inspire 
our. confidence. They havea good and able 
ministry, for example, such a ministry as will 
compare favorably, in all denominations, with 
any of the older States. They have churches 
in every denomination not inferior to the 
churches here. The attendance is good, espe- 
‘cially in the cities, and the order, the dress, the 
music are only too Much evened by the manner 
of the East. : 

The Sabbath also is becoming a more estab- 
lished institution, and to be without a Sabbath, 
as a day of rest, is more and more distinctly 
felt to be an oppression. And therefore the 
traders and shopkeepers, in most-of the country 
villages, are petitioning the Legislature, more 
earnestly every year, for the establishment of 
a complete suspension of trade. __ 

Education is not forgotten. The towns and 
cities are allowed by statute to tax themselves 
for this purpose, and many of them do it most 
liberally. The public schools of San Francisco 
are not inferior to those of our Eastern cities 
—maany think them even superior. 

There is no reason to apprehend any loss of 
natural vigor and tone from the climate on that 
shore. Some have taken it as a bad indication 
that the Digger Indians (the aboriginals of 
California) are the most spiritless and abject of ; 
all known iribes on the. continent, and about 
the lowest specimens of humanity known upon 
the earth. But this may be sufficiently ac- 
counted for by the general softness of the’ cli- 
mate and the fact that they have never been 
required to feed themselves by the manly ex- 
ploits of hunter life; having always at hand 
enough of bugs, and“fish, and sugar pine bark 
to serve their purpose. Sometimes also a de- 
gree of discouragement has been derived from 
the analogical or symbolical. fact that there is 
not a stick of smart, hard timber in all Califor- 
nia ; nothing out of which an axe handle, or a 
spoke, or a felloe could be made; every hard- 
est, soundest tree, even the oak, being brittle 
to such a degree (“ brash” they say in Califor- 
‘nia; and in New England “ spalt”’) that the 
trunk will probably break asunder five or six 
times when itis felled, and lie aaa pile of frag- 
ments on the ground, even though it is three 
feet in diameter. Is this a natural token, some 
‘have asked, with a little feeling of superstition, 
that the future men of California are to be only 
a brittle or brash stock, and without any real 
timber of endurance in them? .Why. any more 
a token than the giant pines, and redwoods, and 
cedars are a token of prodigiously tall men, a 
race at least twelve or fifteen feet high? Why 
any more than the often naked hills and plains 
are a token of no men at all? What other sign 
do we in fact require that the future stock of 
California will be a stock of high capacity, than 
that the climate is healthy, the growths bounti- 
ful, and that we are capable ourselves of the 
est endurance there, both bodily and men- 
tal, and have, in fact, a sense of robustness that 
we have nowhere else ? | 

At the same time it requires no gift of pro- 
phecy to perceive, in the physical resources 
and commercial advantages of that country, 
that an immense wealth. is, in due time, to be 
developed there, such wealth as will give vigor 
to all institutions and works that require ex- 
pense, and put everything on a scale of breadth 
and ificence.. If there is any country in 
the world where the future men are not to be 
cramped and whittled by close restrictions, it is 
California. .At present the Californians say | 
that they are. poor; they feel », because 
they are now at the dead point of retrocession, 
where their extravagant are being 
shortened in for that second beginning, which 
every new State and City has to make. And 
yet there is nothing more wonderful, with all 
this depression, than the amount of wealth al-. 
teady created on that shore. How many thou- 
sand years of day labor has it taken simply to 
build so many‘houses, fences, shops, steamers, 
ditches, towns, and cities. Three of these cit- 
ies, San Franciseo, Sacramento, and Marys- 
‘ville, have ‘so much of city life and character 
that we hardly recoynize their newness. And 
yet only nine years have passed since all ‘this 
immense wealth began to be created 
that 5,000 ‘miles away, on the shore, as it were, 
of'another continent. ~ 


"Phere is good and cultivated society in Cal- | in’ th 


right of law, being elected only by the perjury 


ifornia, such as there never has been ip any 


tions already taken away. The whole experi- | again 


might. quick 
sluggish and dull, For it is to-win greater 


other new State in the Union. _The number 
of liberally educated men is greater by far than 
was ever found in any other State of twice the 
same political age. Carpets, good beds, clean 
tables, bright knives and forks, courtesy, hos- 
pitality, public entertainments and pleasures on 
a footing of civilization—all these indications 
of comfort and society are widely diffused. 
One sign or token of this kind we cannot for- 
bear to mention, because it signifies much. 
Passing hither and thither on the little steam- 


which strikes at the root of all constitutional | ers, up to Marysville, to Stockton, to the towns - 


north of the bay, where often the number of 
passengers did not exceed thirty, we have seen, 
sin and again, a table most neatly set, the 
silver bright and clean, the meats well prepar- 
ed and good, without any nonsense of show 
dishes, the servants tidy, quiet, and respectful 
in short, the whole figure of the entertain- 
ment more rational and better than we have 
ever seen, either on the boats of the Mississip- 
pi or of the Atlantic coast. Such facts indicate 
society, more than any most splendid entertain- 
ment gotten up by private opulence can. ~_ 
One other consideration must be named, if 
California is to be well understood, viz: that 
with all the violence and savage wrongs, and 
dark vices that have heretofore abounded there, 
they seldom do a mean thing. ‘They can per- 
trate real atrocities, but they must be gener- 
ous. A considerable part of their blameable 
profusions comes of their extreme jealousy of 
littleness, or meanness. Men really poor will 
often share their last dollar in helping a sick 
friend, or even a sick stranger. If a poor min- 
ister, whom they have only seen at their fune- 
rals, is known to be on short allowance, they 
will have a ticketed supper, not unlikely, to 


help him; which, if it is not the best way of 
establishing religion, does at least show their 
generosity. If a preacher asks the privilege of 
addressing them in a gambling saloon, on Sun- 
turn it as a reproach on the certainly patriotic | day, they are very likely to accede, to hear 
him respectfully, pass round a hat and make 
up a liberal purse for him, then pat down their 


stakes and resume their play! The recent 


-vote of the people to assume and pay the State 
debt was an act of pure magnanimity. Here 


was a debt of $5,000,000, which was expressly 
forbidden by the Constitution of the State.. 
This provision of the Constitution was known, 
discussed, openly understood, and the loan was 
obtained directly in the face of it. The money, 
too, had gone for nothing but to feed the polit- 
ical vampires for whose plunder it was raised, 
and the State has not a vestige of property to 
show for it, but some old benches that belonged 
to the State House at Vallejo. If then a peo- 
ple: have any right, by Constitution, to guard 
themselves against being plundered by their 
rulers, the people of California had a right to 
stand upon the restriction so prudently estab- 
lished in their constitution, and were under no 


obligations, whether of right or of honor, to pay | 


this debt—to refuse was no act of repudiation. 
But their instincts were too generous, they had 
too much pride of feeling to insist on their right. 
Where Mississippi raised a quibble to get off 
from her honest debt, California took a gratuit- 
ous obligation to get it on, and to fasten it. 
There remains a single topic to which, in the 
conclusion of our article, already too far ex- 
tended, we must briefly refer, viz; to the effort 
now on foot to establish a College or Univer- 
sity in California. The heaviest detraction, 
after all, from the future prospects of Califor- 
nia, is in the fact that so many only go thither 


as adventurers, not meaning to'stay, and that | 
so many, often the most prosperous, are con- 


tinually returning. And they do it, in great 
great part, because they cannot educate their 
families there, as their means allow them to de- 
sire. In the first place many never take out 
their families for this reason, and in the next 
place, when they have done it, and their sons 
are grown up to the age at which they begin 
to want the best advantages, they return with 
them, and are so lost to the State as a family ; 
for the distance and the moral périls of a seép- 
aration from parents are so great, that there is 

no alternative but a re-emigration. This be- 


‘gets an unsettled feeling in those who remain, 


which makes them careless often of the good 
of the state, and besides it carries off a large 
per centage of the wealth created ; for the fam- 
ilies that’ return are commonly.such as have 


been most successful, and all which they have | 


gained they carry with them. And the prob- 
ability is, that. if the contemplated railroad 
were built across the Continent, (which it will 
not be for a long time to come,) it would scarce- 
ly help them at all, but might rather hasten 
them in this losing process. Is 
What they want, therefore, at this time, 
above all things else, is a good College or Uni- 
versity. Such an institution would domore to 
consolidate and settle their State, and to settle 
the confidence of their future, than even the 
railroad itself. There are no five States toge- 
ther in our western world, which, if they had 
none .at all, would want an institution of this 
kind so much as California. For the supply 
of this want some of their best and ablest men 
are preparing. They have had a charter for 
three years, organizing the “ College of Cali- 
fornia,” Their Board of Trustees contains a 
representation of -all the Christian denomina- 
tions, who are united in cordiality and good 
understanding. They are said lately to have 
fixed on their site—on the eastern side of the 
Bay, opposite San Francisco. They have had 
a preparatory school for three years past, un- 
der the tuition of Rev. Henry Durant, an ac- 
complished scholar and a Christian, and the 
design is to organize a Freshman Class the 
coming autumn. | 
_ What then is wanted now is the endowmeat, 
and for this everything is ready. To obtain 
this endowment in California, except in part, | 
will now be impossible. Much of the wealth 


is not in the right hands, and where it is not, | 


where there is every disposition to aid, the | 
possibility is very much reduced by the heavy 
loads of debt, which many who ought to be 


rich, are required just now to carry. When | 


money will bring three per cent. per month, 
year by year, on perfect security, the lending 


party is not likely to put much of it in a Col- | 


lege, and.the borrowing party still less. Are 
there no great men in the East, no millionaires | 
or less in computation, who will be induced to 
look. at such an opportunity? Had we the 


fortune of but half a. million, in our editorial } 


hands, we are quite sure of this, that whoever 
might want to assume the endowment of such 
an institution, would have to be very quick in 
his aetion, or he. would lose the chance. What 
an opportunity for a man of fortune, who has 
no object in life, no family to provide for, or 
none but such as are.already rich enough, and 
‘who would be’ greatly more ennobled by his © 
name and example, as the founder of such an 
institution, than by all his property without a 
name. Uow many such too are’there who are 
really meaning, when they die, to accomplish 
some great. work with their money!" ‘Why not 


do. it when they are living, and have the satis- | 


factidn of a consciousness enriched and a heart 
enlarged by their beneficence? To have one’s 
name on such an institution as this, connected. 
with the great history and with all the learn- 
ing, and all the most forward influences of this 
new: world the Pacific, is a thought which 
the blood even of a man. most 


by many times, than ts be President of 
our great Republic. .That is an honor, which, 
as the line grows longer, loses more and more 
i till , it will signify as 
little to have been one of the Presidents as to. 
have been one of the of Venice. But 
the other, like the names of Harvard and Yale, 
will. brighten and gather to itself a greater 


j 
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tioned in the future ages of the world—that 
might be.a very common ambition, for who 1s 
there who does even naturally desire a8 
much?— but is permitted to know that his 
name is to be a power, and to work for all the 
coming ages, growing brighter and doing more 
than he himself while living. That isa 
legitimate and glorious ambition—the highest 
that a mortal can cherish. The’Trustees, in 
the Appeal they published a year ago, placed 
the subject thus : 3 
-“ Could some rich citizen, who can do it 
without injury to himself, step forward at this 
time of our beginning, and set his name upon 
the institution itself, by the side of a Harvard 
or a Yale, by subscribing a large part of the 
proposed endowment; giving us an opportu- 
nity, assisted by his beginning and example, to 
carry up the subscription even to the highest 
point we have named, he would be enriched by 
the sense of his munificence, as no man éver 
was or can be by the count of his money. We 
have no delicacy in respect to the customary 
honors conferred by universities, when they set 
the names of the benefactors on the halls, li- 
braries and professorships endowed by their 
munificence ; or when they drop the dry; im- 
personal name of their charter for one that 
represents the public spirit, and the living heart 
of a living man who could be more than rich, 
the patron of ‘learning, the benefactor and 
father of coming ages. There are monuments 
that may well provoke a degree of ambition ; 
not even an Egyptian pyramid raised over a 
man’s ashes could so far ennoble him, as to 
have the learning and science of long ages and 
eternal realms of history superscribed to his 
name. And yet this better kind of monument 
is itself a power so beneficent, that he ought, 
even as duty, to desire it, and for no false mod- 
esty decline it. Such monuments are not like 
those of stone or brass, which simply stand 
doing nothing ; they are monuments eternally 


fruitful, showing to men’s eyes and ears what} 
‘belongs to wealth, and what the founders of 


the times gone by have set as examples of 
beneficence.” 


THE NOISY CARRIERS 


BOOK AND STATIONERY CO's 
CLOSING SALE! 


On account of the rush caused by the 


REDUCTION IN OUR PRICES 


And the amount of Stock we have to be disposed of, the | 


NOISY CARRIERS’ 


BOOK STATIONERY COMPANY 


3 Are under the necessity of 
POSTPONING 
THEIR 


From the first of March until immediately after the SAIL- 


| ING OF THE STEAMER of the 


20th of April, 


At which time all goods remaining on hand 
WILL BE SOLD 


AT AUCTION, 


FOR 


Nos. 110 and 112 Clay Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


CARPETS, 
CLOTHS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS,| 
PAPER HANGINGS, 
&ec., &c., &C. 
WHOLHS ATI: 


AND 


RETAIL 
CUMBERLAND COAL | 


149 CALIFORNIA STREET, . 
Just above Montgomery. 
HASTE & KIBK. 


_EMPORIUM 
149 
Washington St, 


MONTGOMERY BLOCK, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
OLE: CLOTHS, wc., wo., 
KENNEDY & BELL 


HAYE REMOVED TO GUERIN'S: BUILDING, 106 


Housekeepers and Country Traders | vie 


— ARE INVITED TO— | 


CALL AND EXAMINE OUR STOCK; 


LARGER, 
PRICES LOWER, 
WHOLESALE AND RATAIL, 


jal4-tf San Francicco. 


- Orders from the Country, by Express | 
remittance or "reference will be prom y 
GODDARD & CO. 


CHAS. P. KIMBALL. | 


‘| at the reduced prices. 


A 


_ ness.as heretofore at the old stand, where we are prepare< 
an 


AWD 
yinsi BETWEEN MISSION AND 
GODDARD CO., 


GUEATEFUL to their numerous friends for their 
M liberal patronage, determined to meet the in- 
creasing demands for 


CASTINGS AND MACHINERY, 
are constantly making additions to their extensive works. 
Among these is a POWERFUL STEAM HAMMER, which 
enables them to execute the 


they can, dence,“ announce to 
public the 
Best Foundry and Machine Shop on the Pacific 


|PACEFIC FOUNDRY 


Largest and Heaviest Forge Work 
cheaper than at any other establishment in the city ; and 
the greatest confi the 


Our will ever find ee IN OUR 
HE FAIR TN OUR DEALINGS and MODERATE 


wo F 
IN OUR PRICES. | 
With the largest assortment of PATTERNS, and new 
ones constantly making, we can execute orders on the 
shortest notice for - 
STHA M ENGINES, 
HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE; | 
Quartz Mills of every Medel, and Stampers 
OF WHITE. IRON, 
superior to any for this use, and imported only by ourselves. 
MINING PUMPS OF ALL KINDS; 
FLOURING MILLS, ! 
GANG, SASH, MULAY AND CIRCULAR SAW MILLS. 
SHINGLE MACHINES, cutting day, and 


more than any in use 
G FRONTS 


of all dimensions ; BUILDIN 
SQUARE and FLUTED COLUMNS ; BALCON 
G8; HORSE POWERS; STOVE’ and 


WHEELS, 8 ; 

WORK; and, indeed, CASTIN 

every description whatever. 
Ali Werk Warranted according to Order. 

or btherwise, with 


filled. (no19-8m}/ 


CONFECTIONERY! CONEECTIONERY !! 


G. MITCHLER, 
We. 251 Washington Street, two doors below 
Stockton, San Francisco. 

AS RECENTLY MADE LARGE ADDITIONS To 

his hitherto extensive stock of Confectionery, 
toes, Fancy Toys, &c., &c., for the approaching’ 

Holiday and New Year’s Festivities, 
And is now pre to furnish those who may favor him 
with their orders, with a complete assortment of Comfits, 
Cakes, &c., the excellence of which will not be oned. 
Having obtained the First Premium at the 4 


Fair for 
: Superior Fruit Cakes, 
He would inform eo public that he has now on hand, of 


the same, upwards o : 


4,000 Pounds, 


Prepared of the best material, the fruit well washed, and 
the raisins stoned, which will be disposed of at the Low- 


EST PRICES. | 
Silver Ware and Crockery supplied for es. 
251 Washington street, 


NEW YORK SEED WAREHOUSE. | 
118 Clay street. 
Northeast corner of Sansome. 


( Formerly J. M. Moore § Co., California street.) 
CALLING ATTENTION TO OUR NEW SEED 


Stock is entirely new, 
And we shall a a full assortment of the choicest Foreign 
and mestic Field, Herb, Ve ble, rey and Tree 


Seeds, Bulbous and Tuberous ke. WN BY 
EXPERIENCED CULTIVATORS in the Atlantic States 
and in Europe. 


/ 
Every article appertaining to the business furnished at 
reasonable rates, and warranted as 
All orders for SEEDS 
ROOTS, directed to C. L. K 
otherwise prom 


ner, and forwar as dir 

c. &. Smrru, New York 
Purchasing and Shippin 
Partner. 


cisco, former. 


. - Moore & Co 


8m dec2 


FIRST PREMIUM AGAITIN,. 
BEING THE 


AGAINST 
AlL Competitors: 


R. H. VANCE, - 
Corner! to streets, San 


AVING AGAIN RECEIVED THE FIRST 
Premium awarded at the State Fair for the best 
Ambrotypes, and Daguerreotypes—also 
at the Fair of the Mechanics’ Institute, in this city—I 
would say to my patrons that I am now producing bet- 
ter work than ever, at much reduced prices, to conform 
to the times. 

Having reduced my prices more than TWENTY- 
FIVE PER CENT., no one need hereafter go to second- 
rate establishments on account of price. 

It has been acknowledged by all that during the = 
five years, I have far excelled all other Artists in Cali- 
‘fornia in the perfection of my pictures, and there are. 
wees y who claim that that they are unsurpassed in 

e wor. 

Being the owner of JAMES A. CUTTING’S PA- 
TENT RIGHT for atmospherically sealing Am 

‘I shall continue to give my patrons the 

GENUINE PATENT AMBROTYPES 
And I would take this method 

of warning the public against pictures taken at other 
rooms, called ‘*‘ Ambrotypes,”’ but which are taken upon 
the cheapest quality of glass, and put up UNSEALED— 
thus rendering them liable to be destroyed by change 
of climate, dampness and other accidents to which all 
the old style Dagnerreotypes are liable. All the Am- 
brotypes taken me are upon thick Plate Glass, 
Atmospherically Sealed, and will stand forever. 

You have but to ask yourself the single question— 
Which will last the longest, a picture firmly sealed 
between two glasses, or one exposed to air and damp- 
ness? All knowthat on a picture not sealed, dampness 
will collect im the space between the two , and 

Reseing on to the picture cred ye it, and in time wholly 

estroy it; while-on the se picture, no dampness 
= collect, as there is no space between the two 
glasses. 

Plain Photographs, of the size of the t Da- 
guerreotype, only $3 each, if five are taken. Who will 
not give a la frame picture to a friend, when it can 
be obtained for only $3? We tee as good a 
plain Photograph, if not_ better, can be obtained 
in the United States; and a hundred per cent. better 
taken by any | Coast. 

ery large size Photographic Views for o eac 
if three are taken. Think of the pleasure it bt ~ 
friends at home to receive a correct picture of the 
where you reside! Improve this fine weather while it 
lasts, and send in your orders. 

I have arranged my business, so that hereafter I shall 
be at my rooms at all times, to attend personally to my 

trons ; and with the assistance of my operators who 

ve been. with me for years, and of the other attaches 
of my establishment, I can_ safely guarantee that all 
who favor me with a call will receive the best of work 
with 4 car as [have Four Operating Rooms, and five 
distinct Lights, which enables me to suit the Light tothe 
various styles of features, by which PER 
NESSES of. all may be obtained, and without detention 
to my numerous customers, having four times the 
ca of any other room in the State. 
REMEMBER THE PLACE. - 
R. H. VANCE, 
sept 18-3m cor. Montgomery and Sacramento sts. 


FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD, 
THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE ARTICLE, 


EVERYWHERE CELEBRATED 


FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CU RE OF . 
ALL DISEASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE 
STATE OF THE BLOOD, OR HABIT 
OF THE SYSTEM. 


) strongly concentrated all the Medi- — 
» Cinal of the best Sarsaparilla root, com- 
bined other most effectual and salutary pro-_ 
ductions of the vegetable kingdom ; producing a 
compound differing entirely in its character and 
_ properties from any other preparation, and 


INFINITELY SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 


for the -cure of Scrofula, Rheumatism, Stubborn 
Salt Rheum, Fever Sores, Ervsipeles, Pim- 
les, Biles, Mercurial Diseases, Cutaneous Erup- 
bem Liver Complaint, Female Complaints, Loss 
ixteen years tablished rep- 
| ully es the high r 


WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


Its curative powers have been thoroughly tested in 
aud obstinate cases, with such in- 
variable success as to.call forth the most flattering 
commendations from many emitient physicians 
throughout the country. It gives tone en 
to the powers of nature, by purifying the vital fi 
Regenerating the Constitution, 
dispelling diseased action, bloed tc 
strength and re- 
newed vigor, thus ng the patient to pérfect 


aiid A. B. & D. SAN Ds, 

For sale by Dewrrr, Krrriz OHN- 

lle; H. MeDowauy & Co., 
Druggiste generally. 


Coffey and Risdon’s Boiler Works. 
@riental Hetel, San Cal, 

| UNDERSIGNED, WHO FORE- 

minah, Managers, and sctive Partners in the above 

Mr. SNOW’S interest in the same, will continue the , 


to manu 


Particular to All orders from the mines 
purposes, &c. 


* 


N 
Store we deem a lengthened notice unnecessary. We 
I's merely state that 


C. L. San Fran-— 
ly of J. M. 


FIFTH TIME RECEIVED, 


‘This is a PURELY V 
This is: PUR EGETABLE EXTRACT, 
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